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Diarp of the Geek. 


On Friday morning the Prime Minister, rising amid 
great cheers from his following, announced that he had 


advised the King to ‘‘ bring this Session and this Parlia- 
ment to an end ”’ at the earliest available moment, after 
the passage of the Budget and the necessary business. 
He praised the Conference, its loyalty and patience, but 
said that it was idle to expect that a settlement which 
it had failed to reach could be hammered out amid the 
contentions of Parliament. Therefore the Government 
reverted to a state of war. The Lords had a chance of 
saying Yes or No to the Veto Bill, but they could only 
accept or reject. Payment of Members and of Return- 
ing Officers’ Expenses is to be proposed next Session, and 
an announcement on the Osborne judgment is to be made 
next week. Mr. Asquith said very significantly that the 
coming election was to be a “‘ decisive arbitrament’”’ of 
the case between the peers and the people. 
* * # 

THIs announcement implies that, if the Lords 
throw out the Veto Bill, Parliament is to be dis- 
solved on Monday week, a date which enables the first 
borough elections to take place on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 3rd, and the very last of the county elections to be 
completed about the middle of the week befcre Christmas. 
The Government would doubtless be willing enough to 
suit the convenience of the Christmas trade by means of a 
Bill fixing all the elections for a single day. But if such 
a Bill is to act as a time-saving device, it must pass 
almost without debate, and as it would abolish, or greatly 





qualify, plural voting, the Opposition in both Houses 
would certainly resist it. The alternative of resignation 
has not been adopted, probably because it was not neces- 
sary. The election would have to come at once in any 
case, and we may assume that it will be a final, deter- 
mining contest. The Budget is, of course, to be passed 


before the election. 
* * ¥* 


Reports from all parts of the country speak of an 
enthusiastic and united progressive party, as well 
supplied with competent candidates as with zeal. On 
the other hand, the Unionists want spirit, candi- 
dates, and even money. Nearly the whole Unionist 
Press has prophesied defeat for its cause, and has 
freely sown the seeds of disunion in its policy. The 
“ Spectator ’’ has urged the party to concentrate on the 
exclusion of preferences—which, according to Mr. 
Chamberlain, are in a “ critical ’’ state—the “ Morning 
Post ’’ retorting with the curt counsel to concentrate 
on Tariff Reform. These distracted advices have clearly 
reached the inner organisation of the party, which 


decided the quarrel in favor of Food Taxes. 
* * + 


On Home Rule the same disjointed aim appears. 
Before the ink had dried on the pages devoted to Federal 
Home Rule, the Unionist Editors began to cover fresh 
sheets with appeals to the electors to cast off Mr. Red- 
mond’s “dictatorship’’ and his bags of “ American 
gold.’’ The ex-Parnellite, Mr. Garvin—the most ecstatic 
of these Dervishes—has achieved the considerable feat of 
declaring in the current “ Fortnightly Review’’ that 
Home Rule (‘some strong scheme of devolution’’) is “one 
of the chief needs of our foreign policy,’’ and essential 
both to Imperial unity and Anglo-American friendship, 
and in the current “ Observer ’’ denouncing it as a plot 


against the British Constitution. 
* * * 


Tue tactics of the regular Opposition appear to be 
equally panic-stricken. On the day after the break-up 
of the Conference the party leaders set themselves to 
re-dress the House of Lords in the guise of a moderate 
assembly eager to come to terms with its critics, and a 
set of resolutions was hastily drafted for presentation at 
the coming Unionist Conference at Glasgow, surrender- 
ing the exclusive hereditary basis of the peers, welcoming 
the addition of life peers, or of representatives elected 
from outside, hinting at the possibility of adjusting 
ordinary differences between the House of Commons and 
a reformed Second Chamber by means of a Joint Session, 
and calling for the Referendum (7.e., a second election) 
for dealing with “great,’’ “vital,’’ and “ constitu- 
tional ’’ issues. This retains all the old bias against 


Liberal Bills, and creates a new one. 
* * * 


In the House of Lords these signs of retreat were 
redoubled. On Tuesday Lord Lansdowne called for the 
immediate production of the Parliament Bill, a demand 
which Lord Crewe met the next day by promising that 
the House should have a chance of reading it a second 
time, but that the Government would allow no amend- 
ments, either on the second reading or in committee. 
Finally, Lord Lansdowne practically threw up the argu- 
mentative case for the peers, admitting that hereditary 
right ought to go, that parties were disproportionately 
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represented, and that outside “ re-enforcement’’ was 
necessary. This, as Lord Lansdowne practically ad- 
mitted,, means the Rosebery resolutions over again, with 
some form of Joint Session thrown in—a confession fol- 
lowed, on Thursday, by the hasty passage of the Rose- 
bery resolutions, setting up a new peptonised peerage, 
for quick electoral digestion. All the serious ground thus 
opened up has been thoroughly traversed by the Con- 
ference which Lord Lansdowne and his friends have 
just broken up. The Lords have Gambetta’s alterna- 
tive—they can get off or go under. There is no other. 
* * * 

On Thursday Mr. Balfour delivered an adroit elec- 
tioneering speech at Nottingham, nicely poised between 
the Lansdowne policy of “ Don’t-shoot-and-I’ll-come- 
down ”’ and the Disraelian one of stealing the Radical 
programme. But it contained one fatal error. Mr. 
Balfour has pledged himself to a 2s. duty on foreign 
corn. It is true, he has linked it with a fatuous rehearsal 
of the Balfour-Chamberlain “ pledge ’’ of last December 
that “ no working-man or working-woman shall suffer ’’ 
by having to pay more for his or her daily bread, and 
that whatever the people lose on the new bread-tax they 
shall get back on their tea and sugar. This is two- 
penny-halfpenny sophistry, unworthy of an average 
intellect, let alone a subtle one. Observe that the land- 
lords are to have their tax first, and then the people may 
claim their rebate—if they can get it. On this ground, 
we refer Mr. Balfour to the remarkable speech of the 
Bishop of St. Asaph on Wednesday, in which he said that 
he felt that the outlook was ominous for the Welsh 
Church, “ not because the merits or demerits of the 
Church were to be the election issue, but because the 
great party which heretofore had defended the Church 
was now associated with a movement which the working 
men considered would increase the cost of their living.” 
The Bishop called for an unequivocal and positive assur- 
ance from Mr. Balfour that his party, if returned, would 
not tax the people’s food. 
denied, and food taxes have been re-inscribed on a very 
pale and drooping Tory banner. 

* * * 

For the rest, Mr. Balfour’s “Imperial” and 
“domestic” programme was of the “ dish-the-Radicals”’ 
type which the party have imposed on their leader. There 
is clearly to be no repeal of the land taxes. But (1) the 
publican vote is to be annexed by a promise to remedy 
the “ gross injustice ” to licence-holders ; (2) agricultural 
land is to be wholly free from the new taxes (which it is 
to-day) ; (3) the building trade is also to be mysteriously 
relieved from a burden it does not bear; and (4) the 
whole yield of the taxes is to go to the relief of rates. As 
for Tariff Reform, it is not to be “ extravagant ’’— 
nothing like the poison which America and Germany 
and every Protectionist country are spueing out of their 
mouths, but something quite harmless and pleasant. And 
there is the expected promise of selling a little of the land 
which Mr. George has brought into the market, at good 
prices to small freeholders. 

* * * 

On the House of Lords, Mr. Balfour practically 
raises the issue of “ reform ” (on the Rosebery plan) first 
and settlement with the Commons second. Nominally, 
indeed, Mr. Balfour accepted the Liberal formula that 
the Representative Chamber must be “ dominant” ; and 
he admitted a Joint Session for “ deadlock.’’ But he 
proceeded to re-sketch his old plan of a “stronger ”’ 
House of Lords. This was to be (1) only partially here- 
ditary; (2) diminished in number (“Some of you will 
have to go,’’ as Lord Newton said in the House of 


That assurance has been | 








| forced. 


Lords) ; (3) elected by the peers themselves, or by “ great 
bodies of external public opinion.” In other words, a 
House of Lords organised and drilled on the new Tory 
model to out-face and out-vote the House of Commons. 


* * ~ 


Ir is announced that the King and Queen are to 
visit India, and hold a Coronation Durbar at Delhi, in 
January, 1912. We strongly hope that the visit, which 
will cause great interest and excitement in India, will 
be marked by an amnesty to the political prisoners, and 
by a general amelioration of the coercive system. We 
confess that we have some fears for it on the score of 
expense. It will include both a durbar and a tour, and 
this, we are afraid, will involve a heavy tax on the Indian 
princes, already mercilessly bled by Lord Curzon’s ex- 
travagant function, and heavily tapped since then for 
Royal memorials and Vice-regal visits. This is a serious 
consideration in the present economic state of India, 
and we are sure that the King, with his sober views of 
ceremonial, will have regard to it. 

* * * 


THERE seem to be good grounds for hoping that the 
new Republican Government in Portugal will address 
itself seriously to the duty of removing the taint of 
slavery from its West African colonies. It is a good 
symptom that the cocoa planters of San Thomé and Prin- 
cipé are ardent Royalists. In one, at least, of these 
islands they have resisted the new régime, and a warship 
has gone to coerce them. The Republic will not be at all 
reluctant to check the profitable malpractices of men who 
are its declared adversaries. Slavery flourished in the 
past by collusion between a needy Court and a group 
of planter-millionaires, who were almost the only rich 
subjects of the Portuguese Crown. A satisfactory inter- 
change of letters has passed between Messrs. Cadbury 
and the Minister of the Colonies. The latter began by 
undertaking that the existing regulations, which, in most 
points, are fairly good, should at last be honestly en- 
In reply to a further letter, which emphasised 
the need for amending the regulations, he at once under- 
took to pass a new and more drastic ordinance. A depu- 
tation from the British Anti-Slavery Society has this 
week been received with the utmost cordiality in Lisbon. 
Many of the Republican leaders, and notably M. 
Magalhaes Lima (who deserves a warm welcome as the 
new Minister in London), agitated against the slave sys- 
tem at a time when it required unusual courage even to 
admit that a case existed for reform. 

* * * 

Tue charge against Lieutenant Helm, of the German 
Army, was well ended at the Winchester Assizes on 
Monday, by his pleading guilty to taking improper 
sketches of some Portsmouth defences, and being 
acquitted on the charge of seeking to communicate them 
to a foreign State. He was given a little lecture by the 
judge, and bound over to come up for judgment when 
called upon. Meanwhile, the identity of the British 
officers said to be coneerned in sketching the Borkum 
defences, which has been common knowledge for weeks 
past, has been allowed to appear, and we hope that the 
German court will act in this matter as leniently, and 
our Admiralty as discreetly, as our courts have acted 
in the Helm case. But German opinion has been highly 
alarmed by reports that serious disclosures of the Borkum 
defence scheme have been made, and this is a point on 
which it may well be reassured. 

* . * 

THE motives for aggression in Persia have always 

seemed to us a little mysterious. It is one of the poorest 
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countries in Asia, and it is doubtful whether its minerals 
can be profitably worked. But this week the mystery is 
solved. A syndicate has been formed in Russia, with 
powerful banks behind it, and connections in London 
and Paris, to build a railway from the Caucasus to 
Baluchistan, linking Baku, Teheran, and Bombay. 
Negotiations are in progress, with the support of M. 
Stolypin, in the three capitals of the entente—it does not 
appear to be necessary to consult the Persians. It is 
calculated that this route would bring Bombay within 
seven days of London, whereas the Bagdad line would 
barely save half-a-day, as compared with the Brindisi 
route. The ‘‘ Times’’ has published a letter from 
Colonel Yate, urging that our Quetta-Nushki line should 
at once be extended to the Persian frontier through 
Baluchistan. It is obvious that this scheme can be 
realised only on one of two conditions—either Persia 
must be allowed to evolve a strong and civilised Govern- 
ment, to which a foreign undertaking will be no menace, 
or else the country must virtually be taken over and 
policed by England and Russia, with the result that our 
Indian Empire must in effect be extended to Ispahan, 
where it will be coterminous, with no natural frontier, 
with that of Russia. It is towards the latter alternative 
that events at present are heading. 
* * * 


Tue terms of reference have now been arranged be- 
tween the British and French Governments by which 
the case of Vinayak Savarkar is to be submitted to the 
Tribunal of The Hague. Five judges, drawn from the 
standing panel, will sit on the Court, and the question 
at issue is the simple one, Ought Savarkar to be sur- 
rendered to the French Republic? The Court will meet 
in the middle of February. It is highly creditable to 
the French Government that, despite the many ways in 
which ours has obliged it, first, during the Moroccan, 
and now during the Turkish, financial crisis, it has in- 
sisted on an impartial settlement of a question which con- 
cerns the rights of refugees even more directly than it 
touches its own privileges. 

* * * 

THE Home Office has greatly strengthened its power 
of dealing successfully with industrial problems by 
attaching Mr. Shackleton and Mr. Richards to its 
Factory and Mining Departments. The appointments 
are excellent, but we confess our deep regret at Mr. 
Shackleton’s withdrawal from Parliamentary life. The 
best way of securing his advice on trade union and in- 
dustrial practice would have been to attach him, not to 
the Home Office, but to the Cabinet. But we believe we 
are right in saying that the obstacle here was not the 
Government so much as the workmen. So long as Labor 
leaders feel that their careers are hampered by the mean- 
ness of the rank and file of some of the trade unions, and 
may end in disgrace and dishonor, they will be increas- 
ingly drawn from a perilous and doubtful form of service 
to a sure and safe one. Within the last few months 
the Labor Members were grudged a decent subsistence 
wage to cover the unusual cost and added labors of an 
Autumn Session. This year a good part of the trade 
union world has deserted its chiefs. So long, therefore, 
as the British workman grudges the reward of the 
highest talent, he will find it drawn into every form of 
competitive employment. Sometimes it will go to 


capital, sometimes to the State, and he is happy when, as 
in Mr. Shackleton’s case, he does not lose it altogether. 
* # * 
Russia continues to avoid any noisy act of repres- 
sion in Finland which might find an undesirable echo in 





Europe. But the policy of pin-pricks is actively pursued. 
Perhaps the grossest instance is one that has just 
occurred. The Finnish Diet had passed a vote of 
£40,000 for the provision of new school buildings and 
school workshops. This the Russian Government has 
now vetoed, and no less than 150 schools in a small and 
thinly populated country will be deprived of the sub- 
sidies on which their managers had reckoned. The idea 
is, apparently, to wound the Finns in their most sensi- 
tive point. After their freedom, it is their national 
system of education, in many respects, perhaps, the best 
in Europe, of which they are proudest. The semi- 
Asiatic bureaucracy is determined, if it can achieve it, 
to depress Finland to the level of its own neglected 
territories. 
7 * * 

M. Brranp has now elaborated, in a series of Bills, 
his plan for dealing with railway strikes. The main 
point in it is, as was generally supposed, the legalisation 
of his expedient by which the strikers as reservists were 
called to the colors. There is at present a provision of 
the military law which protects a reservist from more 
than one summons of this kind in time of peace within 
a prescribed period. As the law stands, M. Briand 
could not legally repeat his tactics, if the strike were 
to be renewed to-morrow. Not content with providing 
in this drastic way against railway strikes, M. Briand 
proposes to arm the Government with like powers 
against any strike which, in its opinion, threatens any 
service of public utility. It is not clear how far this will 
be carried—whether, for example, coal-miners and sailors 
are to be subjected to this novel form of quasi-serfdom. 
M. Briand appears to recognise that some provision must 
be made for righting the railway-men’s grievances. 
There is to be a court of arbitration. Its awards are 
obligatory on the men, since they are forbidden to strike. 
But so far as is known there is no machinery in the Bill 
by which these awards can be imposed upon the com- 


panies. 
* * * 


An absurd attempt has been made to bolster up the 
Censorship of Plays by creating a so-called Advisory 
Board with Lord Spencer as President and Sir Edward 
Carson, Sir Squire Bancroft, Sir John Hare, Professor 
Raleigh, Mr. Buckmaster, and Sir Douglas Dawson— 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Comptroller—as members. A 
more purposeless body was never called into existence. 
The whole burden of testing the character and tendencies 
of modern dramatic work is cast upon one man, Professor 
Raleigh, who is alone fitted by intellectual training to deal 
with it; the rest of the Board is plainly unskilled and 
incompetent for such a task. The step is a useful one, 
for it shows that the Censorship recognises that its moral 
authority has gone. The new body will make just as 
many mistakes as the old, and will merely present a 
larger surface for attack. 

* * * 


Count Totstoy left his home at Yasnaya Polyana on 
Thursday week, in company with his friend and 
doctor, leaving a letter to his wife to tell her that he 
wished to close his life in solitude and peace. He stayed 
for a night in a convent where his sister lived as a nun, 
his destination being a Tolstoyan colony in the Caucasus. 
But he caught a chill on the way and has been taken 
seriously ill at a railway station, where he now lies suffer- 
ing from pneumonia. On Wednesday night a report of 
his death spread all through Europe and caused a sorrow 
wider and more personal than the death of any great man 
of letters since Voltaire. In spite of his Orientalism, Tol- 
stoy is the Spiritual Father of Western Europe. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE TEST ELECTION. 
WE rejoice to see that the Government, thrusting aside 
the obvious subterfuges of the House of Lords and 
its leaders, adhere to their resolution of an instant 
appeal to the country. For that event, with its neces- 
sary consequence of a final issue of the quarrel between 
Lords and Commons, the hour is ripe, and more than 
The Conference has, indeed, failed. But it has 
advanced the controversy so signally that, in our view, 
only the formal intervention of the whole body of the 
electorate is necessary in order to ensure its close. We 


ripe. 


now know that this House of Commons can no more 
settle the question than its predecessor. Equally clear 
is it that the House of Lords cannot settle it. Six months 
of incessant and apparently good-tempered negotiation 
have made it abundantly evident that a picked body of 
political leaders on either side, working in complete 
seclusion, have no power of negotiating a compromise. 
The Crown, the spectator of these events, has thus seen 
the exhaustion of all the authoritative forces, regular 
and irregular, which the representative system supplies. 
What remains? Many would go so far as to insist 
that the moment had arrived for the direct inter- 
vention of the power from which, after all, the 
But if this force, which 
of balance and interpretation, 


House of Lords proceeds. 
is one requires a 
fresh and final support for its exercise, we imagine 
that the Ministry, in advising an immediate Dis- 
solution of Parliament, have given it the fortification 
it needs. One other course has, indeed, been always 
open to the Ministry. They could resign. But resigna- 
tion would have been the act not of generals directing the 
last enveloping operations of a winning campaign, but 
of men about to open a long and doubtful struggle. If, 
within two reigns, two Parliaments, two Ministries, and 
one Conference of leaders, we have not advanced 
towards the solution of our troubles, and no present or 
proximate remedy can be found for them, then, indeed, 
is the Constitution given up to confusion, and our system 
of party government is at an end. 

None the less is it necessary to examine with some 
care the events which have produced the break-up of the 
Conference. If Lord Lansdowne did not seem to us to 
be in the habit of using language more suited to the 
private exchanges of diplomacy than to an explicit 
Parliamentary statement, we should have called his at- 
tempt to saddle the Government with responsibility an 
audacious subterfuge. It is, therefore, important to see 
what he has denied and what he has not denied. The 


Ministerial Press has said little of the Conference and © 


its doings; the Opposition has said a great deal. And 
the statement of the reasons which produced Mr. 
Asquith’s confession of failure was not merely given in 
the “ Daily Mail,” to which alone Lord Lansdowne ad- 
dressed his denial. Last week both the “ Times’’ and 
the “ Daily Telegraph ”’ stated, in almost identical terms, 
that a proposal for a settlement made on the authority 
, of the Prime Minister and the Cabinet was submitted to 
a meeting of ‘“‘ members of the former Unionist: Admini- 
stration, and other leading Unionists’’ (“ The Times”’), 





or to “ a certain number of prominent Unionists ” (“ The 
Daily Telegraph”’). To this the “ Daily Mail” added 
the information, first, that this body contained “ a section 
of influential peers,’’ as in the nature of things it must 
have done, and, secondly, that this body of peers re- 
fused to allow Mr. Balfour to accept the terms within his 
reach, and asked that, if the House of Lords was to be 
deprived of its powers, the act of spoliation should be 
done “ by the constituencies and not by the Conference.”’ 
It was this last statement which Lord Lansdowne de- 
clared to be “ without foundation.” It may be techni- 
cally correct. But when Lord Lansdowne denies that 
a meeting of Conservative leaders, in which the peers put 
in a powerful word, was held to consider the com- 
promise offered by the Government, and that they re- 
jected it, he will be dealing with matters of substance, 
and not merely of form ; and he will be touching questions 
of fact, on which we hope that the voice of the Liberal 
representatives on the Conference will be heard. 

Let us now go a step farther, and ask what it was 
that the Tory leaders and the House of Lords—for the 
two forces are inalienable and inseparable, being, in 
fact, the two edges of the double-bladed weapon with 
which Liberal Governments are struck down—refused to 
consider. On this point, again, we are not left in dark- 
ness by the Press, with whom at least one Tory member of 
the Conference, or a familiar, must have had moments 
of expansiveness. Both the ‘‘Telegraph’’ and the 
“Mail ’”’ suggested that the method of a Joint Session, 
which we have often discussed in these columns, should 
be applied to differences between the two Houses. And 
it was added that ‘‘ a provisional understanding ’’ was 
arrived at, under which only those Bills which secured 
a substantial majority of votes in the House of Commons 
should be submitted to the Joint Committee. Thus, as 
we have said, a tender was made which involved a more 
or less serious handicap of numbers on the work of a 
Liberal Parliament. Mr. T. P. O’Connor was well 
within the mark when he described such terms as “ hand- 
some,” and we need only read the speeches of Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Lansdowne in order to divine their authors’ 
consciousness of the tragic folly of rejecting them. 
Rejected they and the Conference broke 
up. Here, then, one set of leaders were willing 
to take their lives in their hands, and to proffer a 
settlement involving a substantial inequality of power 
for Liberal Bills and Governments; and another set 
of leaders, obedient to a force in its essence irreconcil- 
able, and only placable when the battle is set, and the 
ensuing defeat is before its eyes, were unable or unwilling 
to move one real step in the direction of settlement. 

This recital may throw some light on the comedy 
which Lord Lansdowne played, with somewhat over- 
wrought fineness, on Tuesday and Wednesday night. We 
shall take leave to say that Lord Lansdowne’s tactics 
served the two obvious purposes of gaining a little time 
for the Tory managers to prepare for a battle for which 
they have neither stomach nor powder, and of presenting 
the House of Lords in its familiar stage aspect of a band 
of enlightened Modernists, panting for reform. We 
recommend Lord Lansdowne to rend his heart and not 
his garments. On Wednesday night he handsomely pre- 
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sented us with our whole theoretic case against the peers. 
He admitted that they were nearly all Tories. He con- 
fessed that there were too many of them, and that the 
hereditary basis prejudiced the entire character of their 
work. And he went on to sketch the substitute we 
all know he means to set up if the Government is weak 
enough to give him the time which the criminal pleads 
for when justice closes every other refuge. He will, Lord 
Rosebery kindly assisting, devise a smaller, abler, 
handier, more plausible, rival to the House of Commons, 
shorn of its exclusive hereditary type by various devices 
of sham representation, so that it may be presented as 
the proper repository of supreme power in the Constitu- 
tion. This ‘‘stronger,’’ ‘‘more efficient’’ House of Lords 
is that which he and Mr. Balfour dangled before the con- 
stituencies at the last Election. It is the House which 
the Nottingham speech and the Chamberlain resolu- 
tions equally contemplate. Those ingenious formule 
probably set up the extreme Tory claims made 
before the Conference. They would give us a Joint 
Session for small Liberal Bills passed by big Liberal 
majorities. And on what terms? For aught we know, 
they would suggest the full intervention either of 
this House, or of a prudently packed substitute, in the 
coils of which the whole pith and character of Liberal 
legislation would be crushed out of shape. They would 
enforce and fix in definite terms on the Constitution the 
Lords’ right of dissolution on “ vital issues,” such as 
Home Rule, education, and land reform. With the ex- 
perience of the Conference behind them, the Government 
will be fools indeed if they touch cne of the nets which 
this not very plausible fowler has set before them. 

The Liberal Party will, therefore, insist that the 
issue shall be clearly, strongly, and instantly set out. 
Having really, if not nominally, killed the Conference, 
the House of Lords has its substitute in the Veto Bill— 
to take or to leave, with a Yes or a No. If they accept 
the second reading, the peers will have killed their veto, 
and, though we should fully expect a dozen withdrawals 
of the ground yielded on second reading when the 
measure went into Committee, the first crippling 
amendment would, under the rule properly imposed 
by the Government, expose them to the drastic test of 
an election. On the character of that test there 
is only one remark to make. The Liberal Party 
has confidence in its leader, and in the declaration 
of April 14th. The coming contest can be no mere 
numeral in a playful series of sham fights. It 
must be THE election, the condition precedent to the 
full use of the force which alone is competent, in the 
last resort, to end a deadlock between the representative 
and the unrepresentative Houses. The early months of 
the King’s reign have been carefully shielded from the 
shocks to which the usurpation of last autumn exposed 
the closing days of his father’s life. Its full consequences 
now appear, and not all the experience, caution, placa- 
bility, and zeal for compromise of British statesmanship, 
have been able to avert or diminish the stroke. Power 
must now be definitely assigned to one of two forces— 
democracy or privilege, and we have not the slightest 
misgiving as to where the choice of a House founded on 
the national will must fall, 





THE SUSPENSE OF THE WOMEN’S BILL. 


Tue failure of the Constitutional Conference and the 
renewal of the party war have brought to the one public 
question which had lived and thriven during the political 
pause a serious, if temporary, check. The Conciliation 
Committee chose its moment wisely when it brought 
forward its Woman Suffrage compromise in the slack 
and idle weeks of June. The obstacle which women 
have always had to face has been that their question 
has competed with demands which had behind them 
compact and disciplined bodies of voters. There had 
never before in our generation come a month when 
the current party issues were excluded by common 
consent. There had never before been a period when 
parties had agreed to suspend their claims, and there 
never in all probability will come such a period again. 
There was place aux dames. Every element of good 
fortune which a compromise requires favored the adven- 
ture. The truce had lulled party spirit, and time, with 
a little good-will on the part of the Government, might 
The rare 
opportunity went past, but, hoping against hope, the 
Suffrage societies continued their work, determined, if 
the autumn session ran a normal course, to renew their 


have been found with comparative ease. 


demand. Parliament has met; but only to register the 
fact that the truce is ended, the occasion gone, and 
the stage crowded with all the jostling questions which 
had throughout the summer lurked behind the scene. To 
any section of the party forces the delay and the dis- 
appointment would be of little moment. The Irish, the 
Welsh, and the Labor Party may compete among them- 
selves for priority when, at length, the liberty of legis- 
lation is won for democracy, but each has its solid 
phalanx of votes behind it in the House and in the 
country. Each may see its question postponed from 
one session to another, but each is certain that, sooner 
or later, its claims will be faced. The women know, on 
the other hand, that the very act of liberation which 
removes the Veto of the Lords will only lengthen out 
the list of deferred claims which clamor, with votes 
behind them, for attention. 

By what means is an unenfranchised class to force 
its claims in a novel situation, when neither party will 
officially espouse them? The record of the work done 
by the women during recent years would have sufficed 
under normal conditions to exact legislation. Few 
realise how persistent the purely law-abiding and con- 
stitutional side of the movement has been. We are told 
that during the four months since Mr. Shackleton’s Bill 
passed its second reading no less than 4,220 meetings 
have been held in its support. We have seen the Albert 
Hall twice filled in a single week. Indeed, the record of 
meetings suggests a degree of activity that dwarfs every 
other contemporary movement. Taking the books of 
three of the largest halls in the country, the Conciliation 
Committee can show that during the past twelve months 
forty-five meetings have been held in the Albert, Queen’s, 
and Free Trade halls on behalf of the suffrage, two 
against it, and only twenty-eight for every other political 
cause, party or non-party. For five years, with growing 
impetus, this agitation has run its course, and during 
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forty years it never wholly ceased. No other cause has 
been subjected to such a test. 
and a readiness to face sacrifices can carry a reform, they 


If zeal and persistence 


have been poured out in superfluity to advance a claim 
which is now to most men of liberal mind, whatever their 
party label, an elementary matter of equity. It is not 
meetings and agitation which have produced conviction. 
The rush and pressure of economic facts, the entry of 
women into industry, and the invasion of the most inti- 
mate details of their life by a State which insists on 
legislating for them—these are the compelling argu- 
ments. The battle is won, if public opinion is the test. 
The opposition is inert. The approach to agreement is 
now so close that town councils will consent to petition 
for a Suffrage Bill, and representative bodies, like the 
City Councils of Manchester and Glasgow and the Cor- 
poration of Dublin, find themselves all but unanimous on 
the question. 

It is, by a strange but intelligible paradox, these very 
elements of hope which make for the embitterment and 
aggravation of the controversy. Once more, after ten 
months of a truce which has been loyally observed, the 
most active of the three suffrage societies is about to re- 
sume its militant tactics. 
a grave error. 


The decision, in our view, is 
It will put a strain on the imaginative 
comprehension of men. It gives an excuse to wavering 
friends for inaction and coldness. It demands from the 
party which finds itself attacked a degree of magnanimity 
which parties very rarely show. But if the renewal of 
revolt is unwise, it certainly is not unintelligible. In 
Parliament after Parliament a majority has declared 
itself for this reform. Bill after Bill has reached its 
triumphant second reading. But of what use, women 
argue, is it to fill Hyde Park and the Albert Hall? What 
follows from a demonstration that representative men in 
towns like Manchester and Glasgow are all but unani- 
mous? How often must they fill the parks and the halls 
in order to advance from a second reading to a third? 
If Leeds and Birmingham were to-morrow to endorse the 
petition of Manchester and Glasgow, would the boon of 
a week which they ask be granted? There is no reason 
to suppose that 10,000 meetings would bring the result 
that 4,000 have failed to achieve, or that a hundred town 
councils would be heard where 28 have passed unheeded. 
If party men would win the right to censure militant 
methods, they must show first that they will yield to 
constitutional argument. 

For our part, we think the resumption of militant 
methods gravely mistaken, because, among other reasons, 
we hold them to be unnecessary. The women have 
yielded to a mood of intelligible but unwarranted 
pessimism. We are convinced that even party men 
have realised at length that this question must be settled 
promptly. In Mr. Birrell’s words, the “time has gone 
by for shuffling and delay.’’ Three Ministers have 
spoken during the past month with a somewhat uncon- 
ventional freedom. Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Birrell, and 
Mr. Runciman have all declared that in their personal 
opinion the time required to carry the Conciliation Bill 
into law ought to be found next year. That Bill is a com- 
promise which satisfies precisely no man’s ideal. But 


it advances on lines long since familiar by municipal 





experience, and, as Sir Edward Grey admits, it is not 
undemocratic. Limited though it is in scope, it would 
enfranchise in the new electorate over eighty per cent. of 
working women. Its promoters have now agreed to give 
it a general title, and if there should be in the new House 
an adequate majority for a larger measure, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s objection to the original Bill is met, and 
the new measure can with ease be extended by way 
of amendment. 
opinions are, they do not suffice to clear the Government 
A Government may fairly an- 


Encouraging though these personal 


of its responsibility. 
nounce that this is a question outside of party, and leave 
it to the free decision of the House. 
its hands of the responsibility for finding the time and 


But it cannot wash 
occasion for a settlement. It is a question which affects 
social order. Parliaments cannot refuse to give effect 
year after year to their opinions without in the end ad- 
mitting that in regard to women the Constitution has 
To find time this year would have been 
easy. But it 


is the Government itself which has set its own conscience 


broken down. 
To make it next year may be difficult. 
the more heroic task. Some’ pronouncement on this 
question the Prime Minister should clearly make before 
We believe he will 
best consult the wishes of the party if the pronounce- 


the Liberal Party faces the country. 


ment comes promptly, and is definite when it comes. 
One year in the long crisis that is before us must be as 
crowded as another. The provision of time will be no 
easier in 1912 than in 1911. 
a painful struggle as repugnant to our chivalry as it is 


The time has come to end 


distasteful to our Liberalism. The way to end it is to 
follow the lead which Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Birrell 
have boldly given, by promising full facilities for the 
Conciliation Bill next Session. 





WORKING WOMEN AND DIVORCE. 


Tue Divorce Commission has heard the views of Bishops, 
It has had the opinion of those 
who consider that the details of the marriage relationship 


doctors, and lawyers. 


have been fixed once for all by revealed religion, and that 
it is the duty of the State to give effect to the divine 
revelation. It has had the view of the medical authority, 
and the Eugenist, who considers the question mainly 
from the point of view of the children, as judged by what- 
ever may be his favorite hypothesis as to heredity. It 
has heard the lawyer, who has his views on procedure 
and his theories of masculine and feminine behavior, de- 
rived from his observation of the breakages of human 
life. On Wednesday week it occurred to the Commission 
to take the views of working women, a class which may be 
said to have some interest in the question. The witness 
was Miss Llewelyn Davies, who is the General Secretary 
of the Women’s Co-operative Guild. The Guild is an 
organisation of women of the artisan class connected with 
the co-operative societies. It has 520 branches and 
25,897 members. It is concerned at once with the busi- 
ness and the educational side of the co-operative move- 
ment, and it interests itself in all problems of citizenship. 
It focusses, in a manner which no other organisation can 
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pretend to rival, the views of the more active leading 
minds among the wives and mothers and sisters of the 
intelligent artisan class. Whatever we may think, there 
fore, of the opinion of the Guild, it is a force to be 
reckoned with. Suffrage or no suffrage, the opinions of 
women on marriage and divorce are a serious factor; 
perhaps, if they can get themselves expressed, they are 
even the decisive factor, in the shaping of the marriage 
laws. But the evidence given on behalf of the Guild is 
the first, and it may be the only, opportunity which the 
public will have of hearing the views of working women 
impartially stated. On this account Miss Davies’s 
evidence calls for serious consideration. 

The Guild carried out a double inquiry upon the 
subject. Two questions were issued to the branches, and 
a number of more detailed questions were put to 124 
officials and ex-officials of the Guild as individuals. 
The results of this census of opinion are suff- 
ciently striking. The questions put to the branches 
concerned the equalisation of conditions as _be- 
tween husband and wife, and the cheapening of 
divorce proceedings so as to bring them within reach 
of the poor. On both these questions the majority 
was overwhelming on one side. Thus 414 branches, with 
22,893 members, favored equality of terms, including a 
certain number who were opposed to divorce altogether, 
but thought that if it existed it should be placed on a 
footing of equality. Twelve branches made no reply, 
and only three, with a membership of 156, declared 
themselves opposed to equality. On the question of 
cheapness the minority is larger, but the majority in 
favor is still overwhelming, 19,194 to 3,246, with 1,259 
who are doubtful or made no reply. On these points, 
then, the results may be taken as decisive as to the 
opinion of the more thoughtful and intelligent women of 
the working class—the women who are accustomed to 
observe the life of their neighbors and to think over and 
discuss, according to their lights, the problems of their 
class and sex. They are overwhelmingly in favor of 
bringing divorce within the reach of the poor, and of 
rendering the sexes equal before the law. They may 
be taken to know enough of life to have weighed the 
arguments that can be urged against an abstract 
equality. They may very possibly agree that a woman 
would be unwise who should insist on breaking up a 
home on account of an isolated act of unfaithfulness on 
the part of her husband. But they hold, we conceive, 
that the decision in such a case should be left to the 
woman, who alone knows the whole circumstances of 
her relations to her husband, and who may be right in 
forgiving of her own free will an injury which it is 
wrong to compel her to overlook. Be this as it may, the 
verdict of the women is a piece of testimony that the 
lawgiver cannot disregard. 

But some further and not less striking testimony fol- 
lowed. Some more detailed questions as to the enlarge- 
ment of the grounds of divorce were put to 124 women 
who hold or have held official positions in the Guild, 
who may be taken therefore as the pick of the members, 
and must be regarded as having exceptional opportunities 
of learning the circumstances and the needs of wives and 
mothers of the working class. Of these 124, ten were 








opposed to divorce altogether, but the great majority 
favored not only the extensions already mentioned, but 
a broadening of the grounds in directions which will 
startle those who consider the opinion of women as the 
principal safeguard of the existing law of marriage. 
Thus, to the question whether the refusal of the husband 
to maintain his wife and family should be a ground of 
divorce, ninety-one replied in the affirmative, and only 
twelve with a direct negative. On the question of in- 
sanity, the affirmative view was held by ninety-eight, and 
the negative by fourteen. On the question of desertion, 
ninety-six were in the affirmative, though on somewhat 
ranging views as to period, and only seven decidedly on 
the other side ; and on that of cruelty, the corresponding 
figures are 100 to 2, while opinion, moreover, favors 
an extended definition of cruelty. Changes on these 
lines would, in fact, bring the English law into line with 
the general trend of legislation in the Colonies, and in 
the more advanced countries generally, where, through 
innumerable differences of detail, we can readily recog- 
nise the general tendency to allow divorce to one party 
as a remedy in any case where the conduct of the other 
has made the marital relations morally or physically in- 
tolerable and socially undesirable. The prevailing view 
outside this country, and apart from the Roman Catholic 
community, is that in such cases the injured party ought 
not merely to have the relief of separation, but ought 
not to be debarred from the opportunities of a happy 
g, and 


5? 


and useful life which a second marriage might brin 
which to the majority of men and women are only to be 
found in marriage. 

But the opinion of a large number of these represen- 
tative women goes even further. Asked whether, in 
their opinion, mutual consent should be a permitted 
ground of divorce, eighty-two replied in the affirmative, 
twelve in the negative, fifteen were doubtful, and fifteen 
made no reply. The majority is not so large, but it is 
still a majority practically of two to one, even if all the 
doubtfuls and all who made no reply are ranked on the 
negative side. In view of the character and position 
of the women who gave this reply, we are entitled to 
assume that they weighed their words, and realised the 
nature of the change which they propose. They would 
doubtless, if they went into detail, realise that divorce 
by mutual consent might be made an engine of tyranny 
by a man who had tired of his wife, and they would re- 
cognise accordingly that no such system would be possible 
without the sanction of a court which should have in- 
vestigated the circumstances of the family and have 
guaranteed adequate provision for the wife and children. 
Perhaps the first duty of the State is to see, and the 
precise function of the marriage law is to require, that a 
man should maintain the children for whose birth he is 
responsible and the woman who bears them to him. 
Can this function be secured on the basis of an enlarged 
freedom, or only by the rigidity of inflexible law? Isa 
guarded freedom in this matter merely another name for 
lubricity, or is it in this, as in political problems, the 
more solid foundation of consolidated order? What is 
its actual psychological effect on men and women? Does 
it in these, as in other cases, waken the sense of respon- 
sibility or merely loosen the bonds of restraint? In one 
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of the most striking of his plays Ibsen gave powerful 


expression to the affirmative view. 


”? 


The “ Lady from the 
was fascinated by the mysterious stranger until 
her husband told her she was free to choose between 
them. 
fascination melted like as a dream when one awakens. 
Have we here a key to the psychology of marriage, and 
is it one which prosaic law could learn to use with its 
cumbrous hands? Could it so interpret freedom as to 
mean, not license, but a sharpened sense of mutual re- 
sponsibility in marriage? 


Sea 


With the exercise of responsible choice the 


Such at least are some of the 
questions which this body of representative women have 
set society to ponder. 





A RUN ON A BANK. 


GiLBaRT, now defunct, but still a great authority on 
English banking—for he is, to our banking, what Black- 
stone is to our Law—gives a vast number of reasons why 
a bank is a useful institution. 
over eighty years old, we may suppose that if he were 


As his first treatise is 


writing now he would not feel it necessary to argue very 
long in order to convince his readers of the utility of 
banks. 
ever managed to get on without them. We wonder 
how our neighbors on the Continent should be 
so behindhand that even well-to-do people are often 
without a cheque-book, and would not be able to use 
it to any extent even if they had one. 


We can hardly conceive how civilised society 


Foreign banks 
are not banks as we understand the term in its full 
sense. They are often no more than lending houses, 
dependent for their working capital almost entirely upon 
their shareholders, and using it in the active financing 
of companies. There is often no run when a foreign 
“bank ”’ gets into difficulties, because there are no de- 
positors. The savings of thrifty people in France and 
Germany are often hoarded until they can be used for 
In Ger- 


much more 


the purchase of rentes or Government bonds. 


many the official savings banks are 
important institutions than ours, because our ideas 
of a bank as complete 


and of a cheque-book as 


a place of 
the deposit of money, 
an indispensable convenience for anyone who has 
money to deposit, have not quite taken hold. It is 
rather typical of our character and institutions that, with 


safety for 


the extraordinary confidence that we repose in the sta- 
bility and safety of our banks, Parliament has practically 
passed no laws about them, with the exception of one 
special statute relating to the Bank of England. In 
England, as a modern writer well remarks, ‘‘ Where the 
law imposes no rules on its bankers, the public feels 
assured that its money is protected by the integrity and 
ability of those to whom it is entrusted.’’ As long as 
this confidence lasts, he adds, ‘‘ all is well.’’ But is it? 
The confidence of the public is, no doubt, essential to 
the success of the banks. But more important even than 
trust is the trustworthiness of the person trusted. Trust 
is based upon trustworthiness, credit upon credibility. 
We feel no doubt at all that the Joint Stock Banks, 








which publish fairly full accounts, and even the old 
private banks, which do not, are perfectly sound. But 
there is something to be said for additional safeguards, 
and there is everything to be said for the enactment of 
some simple rules which would make it impossible for 
any adventurer to put the word “ Bank ’’ over his shop, 
and invite simple folk to confide their cash to his care, 
and to promise returns which the well-informed man 
knows to be inconsistent with safety. 

These observations are provoked partly by the run 
on the Birkbeck Bank, which began on Thursday week, 
and went on several days, and partly by the recent 
failure of the Charing Cross Bank, which brought to 
ruin many thousands of thrifty people. It was, no 
doubt, the failure of the sham bank which caused the 
run on the real bank; for we may take it (after the 
support accorded by the Bank of England) that the Birk- 
beck—though it has not won a place in the first rank— 
is, at any rate, a solvent institution, serving a useful pur- 
The 
Charing Cross Bank, on the other hand, was a bank only 


pose and carrying on a respectable business. 
in name and appearance. It was run by a Mr. Car- 
penter, who, by offering high rates of interest, induced 
the British Public to entrust half-a-million of deposits 
to his care. It had forty-one branches, each duly 
labelled ‘‘ bank ’’ ; each, as we have been reminded, with 
a counter, brass rails, a supply of till money, and clerks 
of responsible appearance. To the small depositor it 
looked as safe as the Bank of England. And all that 
the law required of Mr. Carpenter, as a private banker, 
was once a year to return his name, residence, occupation, 
and place of business, under the Bank Charter Act. As 
a matter of fact, he did rather more, for he published 
his liabilities at £1,236,871, and his assets at £1,607,949, 
though before the Official Receiver he reduced the latter 
figure to £360,000. 

We venture to hope that this heartrending affair, 
following upon the disgraceful and still unprobed 
scandal of the Law Guarantee, will, at least, rouse the 
It is 
essential to English credit, upon which so much of our 
prosperity and international position depends, that 
offenders, however highly placed, should not be allowed 
to slip away unexamined and uncriticised. A thorough 
inquiry into the Law Guarantee would do much to pre- 
vent similar fatalities in the future. 


Board of Trade to a sense of its responsibilities. 


If the inquiry is 
burked, similar negligence may be expected in similar 
companies, and the public will be fleeced again and again. 
The origin of the run on the Birkbeck is attributed to a 
mysterious and anonymous letter from some wrecker, sent 
to a number of depositors, and advising them to draw out 
their money. It is to be hoped that the malefactor will 
be discovered and punished. But, if proper precautions 
were taken by Parliament, and the administrative de- 
partment whose duty it is to watch over public credit, 
these disagreeable incidents, and the miseries and 
anxieties they spread through thousands of small house- 
holds, could be made impossible. The question, “ What 
is a bank?’’ is now being asked on all hands, and we 
hope that the day of sham banks and sham savings banks 
will soon be closed for ever by clear and peremptory 
legislation. 
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Life and Uetters. 


GARVINISM. 


TuEes— many weeks the Unionist Party has lain in the 
trough of a deep despondency. Their oracles were dumb, 
their leaders would not even follow ; with hesitating steps 
and divided counsels they were dreading the fight that 
must take place if the Conference broke down. As the 
fateful hour drew near, pathetic cries for conciliation fell 
from the lips of such doughty warriors as the “‘ Daily 
Telegraph ’’ and the ‘‘ Standard,”’ while the less intran- 
sigeant members of the party and the Press stood for 
peace at any price. Upon this situation the announce- 
ment of the end of the Conference fell like a thunder- 
clap. For a brief day or two all was confusion and 
panic. Then of a sudden out of the gloom arose the 
figure of the man of whom the times had need, like every 
true hero self-announced, and bearing words of comfort 
and of confidence. Thank God that there is always such 
a man in each emergency of our rough island story! 
‘‘The State is in danger. It is our duty to save the 
State; and we can save it, and we will.’’ Need we say 
whose was this figure and this voice? For those who 
have followed the political warfare of the last few years 
must be aware that there are but two Englishmen who 
can save England. One is Mr. Elzbacher, who can save 
his country from the Germans. The other is Mr. J. L. 
Garvin, who can save it from the Irish. It was Mr. 
Elzbacher who, when Tariff Reform had fallen into intel- 
lectual bankruptcy, generously threw off his alien name 
and nationality, and undertook to reconstruct the 
Empire, restore our finances, and make the foreigner 
pay. It was Mr. Elzbacher who, when Tory leaders 
were racking their dull British brains for a domestic 
policy with principles and votes in it, evolved the splendid 
scheme by which big Tory landowners, menaced by 
Radical taxation, should unload their less desirable 
estates at fancy prices, on public guarantees, for the 
establishment of groups of Protectionist peasants. 

But from this Irish peril Mr. Garvin, and he alone, 
can save our country. For he has promised, and he will 
perform. There are, perhaps, those so dull of under- 
standing as to ask what exactly this peril consists of, and 
who this savior is. For there are still in this benighted 
land those whose regular Sabbath exercises do not include 
an absorption of the Gargantuan editorial articles of 
the ‘‘ Observer.’’ It is true that the same inspiration 
fills several other organs of sound. But it is from the 
“Observer ’’ that the trumpet-call to patriotism rises 
most full and clear upon the Sabbath stillness. There 
is to be found the veritable gospel of salvation. Enemies 
of the people have sought to mislead them into thinking 
that the Veto of the Peers is a menace to their liberties, 
and that the safety of the State requires that represen- 
tative government should be secured. But Mr. Garvin 
knows better. The real menace against the State is the 
selling of the honor and the liberty of our great and 
glorious Empire to a group of Irish-American enemies 
for the paltry sum of £40,000. For this is the blood- 
money which Mr. Redmond brings with him as the price 
for wrecking our Constitution and breaking up the 
Empire. The story, indeed, is a plain and terrible one. 
There are foolish persons who might suppose that the 
Liberal Government and the electoral will of the millions 
of voters in England, Wales, and Scotland had some 
share in the determination of events. Not so. These 
are mere negligible items, mere pawns in the reckless 
game of Mr. Redmond and his fellow-traitors, who have 
sold this country, lock, stock, and barrel, to Mr. Patrick 
Ford and the ‘‘ Molly Maguires’’ on the other side 
of the Atlantic. For it is Mr. Redmond, with his 
£40,000, who will return the eighty Irish members who 
will order our Government first to pull down the House 
of Lords, and afterwards to dismember the Empire. 
And when the wicked deed is done, it is Mr. Redmond’s 
foreign paymasters who will rub their hands with glee, 
and gloat over the cheap work of ruin. Forty thousand 
pounds for the demolition of the British Constitution 








and the Empire! Was Empire-knacking ever done so 
cheap before? 

But let these traitors not rejoice too soon. Their 
conspiracy has been laid bare. They have been 
guilty of an act of hardly credible neglect. They have 
overlooked Mr. J. L. Garvin. For who else is so 
well-equipped for saving Great Britain from this villainy ? 
Indeed, the record of Mr. Garvin suggests that 
he must have been born endowed with some instinctive 
prescience of the particular service which, in after years, 
he was to render. For, from early youth, he seems 
to have devoted himself to the study of Irish-American 
influences on British policy. It is even stated that, in 
pursuance of this patriotic object, he served for several 
years as British correspondent for ‘‘ United Ireland,’’ 
the Fenian journal which was supported by Irish- 
American sympathisers, and that he threw himself so 
thoroughly into this réle as to indite, week by week, a 
vigorous advocacy of ‘‘ Fenian Home Rule.’’ In con- 
nection with this episode in his career, the ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle’’ asks, not without point, whether Mr. 
Garvin was the gentleman who wrote the following ex- 
tenuation of the dynamite outrages :— 

“One point that should be emphasised is that whether the 
prisoners be guilty or not, the pacification of Ireland demands 
their release. If they be dynamiters, they are what misery and 
misrule have made them. Dynamite is not one whit more 
deadly to society than jury-packing, not one whit a worse 
outrage on a people. The dynamiter is a no more appalling 
excrescence upon the body of society than the partisan judge, 
the jury packer, the agent provocateur, and the other figures 
of the sinister hierarchy. We cannot forget that these men 


love their country. Theirs was patriotism bit by bureaucracy, 
and gone mad.” 


There are few more interesting problems in 
psychology than those which are concerned with personal 
identity, and the history of politics offers some examples 
of transformations so complete as to induce speculations 
about dual personality. The name and all the ex- 
ternals of the person may endure, but in what sense 
could it be maintained that the Mr. Garvin, who, a 
few years back, wrote these articles, could be iden- 
tical with the Mr. Garvin who, last Sunday, held up 
to melodramatic scorn the infamy of the Government 
that sells its country to Mr. Patrick Ford for 
£40,000—“ the man with the American money who sits 
on the shoulders of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with a choking clutch upon the throat of that hapless 
Ministerial Sindbad.’’ But, after all, it may be said, 
there is no fixed pace for the evolution of political 
opinions to be imposed equally on all men. There will 
always be some sensitive, impressionable personalities 
that will rapidly take tone and color from any environ- 
ment of principles or expediencies in which they find 
themselves. For such natures journalism exists. In his 
brilliant extravaganza “The Hind let loose,’’ Mr. C. 
F. Montague has illustrated the capacity of a journalist, 
possessed of this highly sympathetic genius, thus pro- 
fitably to divide his persons without confusing his sub- 
stance. Why should those simpler mortals, not en- 
dowed with this gift, denounce as mere dishonesty what 
is, after all, nothing else than a wise economy of a more 
opulent nature? “A foolish consistency is the bug- 
bear of little minds,” wrote Emerson, and, were that 
sage living now, he might have found in the magnani- 
mity of Mr. Garvin the finest illustration of his truth. 
For though there are politicians and divines, even 
thinkers, who, in their day, have boxed the compass as 
completely as Mr. Garvin, their duality of personality 
has been a matter of succession or of alternation. The 
real achievement of Garvinism (for such a feat can 
hardly fail to stamp itself upon the language) consists 
in the ability, with genuine conviction, to denounce with 
one journalistic self the policy which the other self is 
simultaneously advocating. The record instance is 
furnished by a comparison of Mr. Garvin in the “ Ob- 
server ” with Mr. Garvin in the “ Fortnightly Review.” 
We have cited already the denunciation of the Govern- 
ment for selling their country, through Mr. Redmond, 
to the Irishmen of America. By this he means nothing 
more than that the Irish Party have accepted subscrip- 
tions to their political fund from their better-to-do 
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comrades across the sea, for the promotion of self-govern- 
ment such as is enjoyed by our Colonies. But the Mr. 
Garvin of the current issue of the “ Fortnightly,’’ not 
the 1909 Mr. Garvin, or the Mr. Garvin of some earlier 
date, writes an urgent appeal for a proposal of Home 
Rule, which, in substance, amounts to this very thing. 
He appeals to Unionists in his most impassioned eloquence 
for “ a fundamental revision of their position on the Irish 
question ’’ along the lines of “ Federalism.’’ Dwelling 
upon “ the changed temper in Ireland itself, where a 
wonderful reconstruction has been wrought in the last 
twenty years,’’ he shows that the old fears have lost 
their sting. “Irish opinion on both sides of the Atlantic 
has grown more moderate,’’ and the refusal of reason- 
able Home Rule is the great obstacle to the Anglo- 
American alliance, which should be one of the most 
important objects of Imperial defence. “To place the 
Irish question on a different footing is one of the chief 
needs of our foreign policy.’”’ It is also, it appears, 
essential to the existence of the Empire, for Canadian, 
Australian, and South African statesmen are “ full 
either of Irish sympathies or Irish blood, or both.’’ The 
one Mr. Garvin plies his readers with a wealth of argu- 
ments for conceding the moderate proposals of this 
Empire-building Mr. Redmond, whom the other Mr. 
Garvin denounces as the Empire-wrecker. “ Mr. Red- 
mond and his friends have intimated, publicly and 
privately, that they desire autonomy, not on the model 
of a practically co-ordinate State, like Canada, but on 
the model of a great Canadian province, like Quebec, 
where federation provides for a subnationality, French 
in race and Catholic in religion, while, at the same time, 
promoting the unity of the Dominion as a whole.’’ 
Leaving it to Mr. Redmond to admit or deny this 
measure of the Irish demands, we may conclude our 
inquiry into the psychology of Garvinism by calling 
attention to a logical result of this dual personality of the 
journalist, which has, perhaps, escaped attention. It may 
be set in the form of the doctrine, that, because there are 
two Mr. Garvins, there must be two Mr. Redmonds. 
The needs of the “ Fortnightly”? Mr. Garvin require 
the existence of a mild and sweetly reasonable Mr. Red- 
mond, willing to accept any measure of self-government 
that is offered, and employed in performing a great 
Imperial service by helping to remove the chief obstacle 
to an Anglo-American rapprochement. The Mr. Garvin 
of the “ Observer’ requires a ruthless: Mr. Redmond, 
arch-corruptor, Empire-wrecker, content with nothing 
short of separation. Perhaps, the concern of the 
ordinary man, not familiar with the ways of the creative 
journalist, is with what will happen when the two Mr. 
Redmonds meet upon the floor of the House of Commons. 





THE GOOD END. 


Amonc the contributions which Tolstoy has made to 
critical literature in recent years, there figures an essay 
which singled out for attack the tragedy of ‘‘ King Lear.’’ 
Puerile, fantastic, improbable 
adjectives of dispraise which he applied to it. The world 
of romance has taken its revenge. His kingdom laid 
down, a loyal Kent and a faithful Cordelia by his side, 
frail and white and fever-stricken, the great pilgrim of 
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glorious exit. To meet death is the common phrase. To 
seok it is the rare experience. Tolstoy has walked out 
towards it, simply and greatly, as a man may open the 
door which gives towards sunrise, and cross the moor to 
tho uplands, where the dawn is a broad surprise. 

Since language first was broken to the uses of cant, 
men have talked of ‘‘ making a good end.’’ The words 
have worn every variety of trivial meaning, as the con- 
ventions came and werit by which each generation has 
disguised the facts of life. The good end has often 
meant no more than the due performance of the ritual 
by which frontiers are crossed. The man has eased his 
baggage of contraband ware, and he has gone to the 
priest or pastor whose duty it is to wiser the passport to 
the unknown. To others the good end has meant chiefly 
the humble recognition of things done amiss and things 
left undone, the confession, the absolution, the tardy act 
of reparation. It is the last word of kindness which 
closes a long dialogue, the final admission of failure in 
the life-long effort towards consistent egoism and self- 
seeking. The records of good men tell of those who sang 
at their end, or saw in the last gaze the Beatific Vision. 
Humanity has made of these moments a chaplet of anec- 
dote. There is a fashion in dying. There is a grand 
manner and a gentle manner, and each sect has its own 
preferences. The soldier should die with his armor 
buckled about him, and the saint in his penitent’s robes. 
It was to a more sincere tradition that Tolstoy returned. 
He belonged to the race of anchorites. The accident of 
an intellectual conscience has not prevented him from 
accomplishing his internal destiny. A MHindoo in 
his case would have taken begging-bowl and 
pilgrim’s staff, bade adieu to the world, and gone 
to the spring or the river, where hermits face 
eternity. In the Near East it is the commonest of social 
habits for an aged widow to renounce the world and 
prepare for death as a secular nun devoted to works 
of charity. For Tolstoy, no monastery or fraternity 
could open its gates, save that it might house him for 
a night as a homeless wanderer. But he felt the need 
of realising at last, in all its literal simplicity, the 
ideal of the Gospel. He sold all that he had to give to 
the poor. He left home and wife and child. He 
stripped himself of all the accidents of life, of property 
and friends. He stood alone in his peasant’s dress, 
neither having nor holding, neither teaching nor preach- 
ing, a naked soul aware of itself in a universe. It is 
the difficult ‘“ good end,’’ which makes no compromise, 
accepts no verbal reconciliations, smoothes over no facts 
by beautiful formule, seeks refuge in no ritual, but 
simply obeys, and seeks in obedience peace. 

It is not the Russian way to do anything by halves. 
This vivid race is either tyrant or rebel, either reprobate 
or saint. Its politics are the effort of half a nation to 
rivet a chain, and of the other half to explode a bomb. 
Its very reaction is idealist. It has a mystical theory to 
justify the beating of Jews. Its Nonconformists are men 
who will harness themselves to ploughs lest they should 


| enslave a horse, or make themselves, like Origen, eunuchs 


were the least of the | 


| ideas in their proper place. 
| because we understand that words mean nothing. 


his age wanders across the steppes, to seek refuge in a | 


hostile monastery, while the storms of a Russian winter 
beat upon him, and sickens at a wayside railway station. 
The gigantic life of battle and glory, achievement and 
renunciation, is to end, not with a tragic, but still with 
a grey, curtain. The old man who in vain defied 
Emperor and Church, who begged, amid the hangings 
of the counter-revolution, for a halter for his aged neck, 
and invited for his own person the prison to which his 
followers were consigned, has himself left behind the 
cherishing love and warmth of home, and the familiar 
aspect of ancestral acres, to brave the last adventure 
among strangers, and afoot. He has shrunk from the 
passive death and the acquiescent end. While still he has 
had the power to will and do, his great frame weakened 
but unbroken by age, he has made of the last act a 


for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake. It has developed a 
tyranny simply because it believed in ideas. Freedom is 
the privilege of those nations which know how to keep 
We tolerate free speech 
In 
Russia there is a censor, because words mean something. 
In his whole career Tolstoy embodies this reckless sin- 
cerity, this splendid contempt for the golden mean which 
is the national character. He lived greatly; he set out 
to die greatly. His youth was a splendid excess. No 
stake was too high for his play, no risk too great for his 
daring. Comrades loved to tell how, before Sevastopol, 
he ran from the card-table to the trenches, and made 
dying men laugh aloud by his jests under fire. His 
middle years were the time of work, and carelessly, with- 
out an effort, as though it were a mere diversion in a long 
career, he wrote the epics that seem to us gigantic and in- 
ordinate in their vast proportions. But hardly were the 
translators at work, laboriously rendering his classics 
into every European tongue, when he flung at us his 
destructive tracts, which swept away our very canons of 
art, dethroned the masters, and consigned himself to an 
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oblivion of decadency and futility with Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Wagner, and other minor triflers. He had 
made a world for a young man’s amusement. He de- 
stroyed it for an old man’s contempt. Nothing was 
uzzling in the later phase save the compromises which 
robbed it of complete sincerity. He preached the gospel 
of poverty and renunciation. He lived on pulse and 
drove the plough. He became a learned peasant of 
genius. But still he slept under the roof of an ancestral 
manor, and rode in his mw jik’s dress the horse that had 
carried the barin. The struggle of thirty years has 
ended with the last act of sincerity. There is no longer 
a contradiction between the word and the act. He has 
lived out at last the life for which humbler disciples have 
faced imprisonment. He has done with luxury and 

artifice, and gone out in quest of the final simplicity. 
An act is often the decisive criticism. There under- 





lay all Tolstoy’s thinking a fundamental individualism | 


which in all his writing he sought to conceal. The only 
relationship which, in his firmer thinking, he really 
recognised was the link between the naked soul and 
the living God. He had shattered the world and 
destroyed the obediences and loyalties of conventional 
society. He had made of conduct a purely individual ob- 
ligation. It had become the effort of the lonely soul to 
keep itself from an abstract evil. What else was meant by 
his doctrine of resistance? The plain man who will do 
violence to rescue a child from brutality, acts with a sure 
instinct, because he is primarily concerned with the 
suffering of the child. The*saint who allows the.wrong 
to be done, lest he himself should err by committing vio- 
lence, is thinking of his own white robes. This indi- 
vidualistic morality Tolstoy finally carried to its logical 
conclusion in his anarchistic conception of society. Logic- 
ally he separated man from man, though his actual life- 
work has done much to bring them together in the 
activities which he despised. And then, lest the whole 
structure should fall asunder, he invoked a Deity who had 
enjoined love. The last act is the recognition of what is 
really fundamental in his way of thinking. 
out of the world to find eternity. 
in a philosophy of negation. 

Russian act of a man whose life-work was to destroy 
whatever was conventionally Russian. The Holy Synod 
might excommunicate him. He himself might tear in 
pieces its conventions and its catechisms. 
mains the only vital exponent of Eastern Christianity. 
The creed of the West has always been a struggle towards 
a rule of life. It evolved a beautiful Madonna. It 
made even of its monasteries hives of industry. Its 
Church governed and legislated. It is the East which 


It is his final negation 


He has gone | trim, fulsome speech, though fatuous, would suit the 


It is the incorrigibly | 


But he re- | 


has consistently pursued the ascetic ideal, rebuked | 


life, and made salvation a way of escape. 
euthanasia. 


Its ideal is | 
In Tolstoy the profound racial instinct has | 


uttered its last word. To the Western Church the good | 


end is the crown and the reconciliation of life. 
Eastern Church it is a final renunciation. Not for the 
first time a Church has excommunicated the one soul 
which believed in it. 





A KING AS HERO. 


Poor Lear! Understood as little by those who have wit- 


To the | 


nessed and criticised the last sad days of his life as by | 
those among whom he contended in fierce stressful emo- | 
tion, his is no enviable place. Cracking his anger in the | 


face of his daughters, he has been hailed a very foolish 
old man, too easily wroth. They, even they his daugh- 
ters, fashioned in his likeness, with what of strength they 


have, got from him—have turned away with pursed lips | 


in cold contempt. Tears have hung on his cheek and 


beard, and bystanders have seen in them senility. His | her to serve his caprices, and indulge his whims by denial 


own fierce intuition has divined the thought ere it was 
conjured into reality, and in hot rebellion has bidden 
them back to the founts of strong emotion from which 
they came. Fools and outcasts have welcomed him; 
and only one man has seen the native tragedy of the 
strong man futile, and he the strongest heart of them all! 

Hear him as he steps first into the publicity of 
speech: “ Attend the Lords of France and Burgundy, 


| erystal frankness. 
| different a manner. 
| office and ostentation without power. 


Gloster!’’ Kingship is in every word ; his speech over- 
awes. Kingdoms await him without ; and counties hang 
on his bidding. Mighty he is, and unchallenged; with 
flowing white beard, and keen, flashing eye. Brooking 
contradiction from none, his step, though old, is firm and 
strong, as he proceeds to his throne. His mien is great; 
and his mood overweening, if it be overweening to expect 
swift submission where swift submission has been won. 
For a life of stress has been his. His words conjure a 
vista of mighty conflict, where he, the Hero, has won 
the topmost place, and kept it by the strength of his 
right arm and the vigor of his will. No senile old man 
ishe! Rather, a man supreme of strength, about to put 
himself to the sternest test of all. For he expects to put 
off all the adventitious trappings of power, and yet to 
have his slightest breath unquestioned. 

Kingly thought! A mighty desire this, to have 
power without ostentation. And how near of realisation 
it was, none can say. For he forgot that his own seed 
was in the world, endowed with all his own dominant will. 
Others dared not brook the overwhelming strength of this 
man ; but he himself could flaunt himself ; his own blood, 
his seed, in new potentialities of youth, could defy the 
fount from which they sprang. They could; and they 
did. Moreover, it was but fitting that their youngest 
incarnation should take the lead. For Cordelia was very 
daughter of her father. Goneril and Regan might choose 
to serve his arbitrary whim; but not she! Well she 
knew that they bowed now, and poured out their fulsome 
unction to his pride, only to prove the source from which 
they sprang, basely and treacherously, at a riper hour, 
when they were girt with the means of maintaining the 
independence they pined for. But not so much would 
she do! In the very front of all things his will in her 
rose dominant. She loved him; but this was not to say 
that the chariot of his caprice could wheel over her 
original independence. 

What a picture it was, he himself opposing him- 
self! “‘Nothing?’ ‘Nothing!’” She knew that a 


imperious will of the old man: and not only so; not 
only would it rock his caprice and fetch her a third 
share of the kingdom, but in a near hour she might 
thus be able to stand to bulwark him in the coming 
storm that treachery would awaken. But she could 
not deny his blood in her. He would stoop to none. 
Nor can she. Then the hounds of storm are unleashed. 
Unflinchingly she faces him, and he, as he learns the 
first thwarting for years, sweeps her aside imperiously, 
even though it break his heart. 

There was only one strong man in his court; only 
one that was kin to him—Kent, who, for this reason, 
was the one man who knew later what was amiss with 
his master. And this man, though it was his wont 
to hold aloof, and go his own way without challenging the 
King’s supremacy of spirit, now steps into the field. 
Lear himself, with the swift intuition that leaps be- 
tween psychic cousins, knew Kent kin to him. So twice 
he bids him avoid his sight; and finally, in the hot 
neap of his wrath, dismisses him. Kent goes; banished 
he may be, under dire penalty, but the strong heart of 
him, in rough constancy, flinches not an ace in doing 
the thing love and duty bid him do. 

So the potentialities are set out; and the action un- 
rolls itself. Cordelia was the first to assert her indepen- 
dence; and her declaration had something of his own 
Goneril follows suit, but in how 
Robed in royalty, she will not have 
She, like him, is 
dynamic; nothing of static splendor for her! Like Cor- 
delia (and how unlike Cordelia!) she cannot find it in 


of herself. She is his daughter; and more. Has he not 
invested her with the splendor his might made splendid, 
endowing her with something of his own supremacy as a 
hereditament? So again he finds himself; and now 
doubly. His blood, instinct with himself, and the 
splendor he achieved, instinct with the might of his 
achievement, front him; and though he is all himself, 
how can he fight himself? Quickly, with the swiftness 
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of instinct, he flies to the only one other place that has 
not yet known intestine broil. He goes to Regan. 
As he goes he takes his hundred knights with him. 
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And as he goes the old-time passion for supremacy be- | 


comes acute in him. Never has he known question be- 
fore. He is still himself. All his old dynamic force is 
in him. Emotion, the all-conquering flood-tide of the 
world, is flecked with foam of passion as he quiets the 
voices that whisper in him, telling him his day is over. 
None dared have withstood him save these disjunct slips 
of himself swollen to girth at his bidding. imagine 
Cornwall or Albany opposing him. The tornado of his 
will would have swept them away. But it was not Corn- 
wall or Albany; it was his own blood and royalty ; and 
passion, finding no outlet, pent by himself, grew dan- 
gerous with thwarting. 

In such a mood he arrives at Regan’s. Regan, how- 
ever, is something less his daughter than are Cordelia 
and Goneril. The fury of him had become wild-cat in 
her; but his fearless courage, strong to dare and firm 
to achieve, shining so variously in her sisters, fails in 
her. Hate she may, as may also her husband, Corn- 
wall, but how far they are bold to do is another matter. 
Alone, Lear would have whelmed them with his great- 
ness. And this Goneril knew; so, first by messenger, 
then by presence, she appears again, lest Regan’s lesser 
spirit fail to achieve the splendor of open conflict. 

It was well she did so; for, even with Goneril’s letter 
newly read, she cannot dare her father’s wrath. She 
avoids his anger, she turns aside his attack; willing to 
venture, yet lacking courage; dissembling so well that 
when Goneril arrives Lear is wounded to death at seeing 
affection between them. 

Now tragedy unfurls itself. His own immensity 
of emotion, pent in by himself, works havoc in him. 
Even as he turned away from Goneril’s, he saw signs of 
storm moving over the sky, and cried out, “Oh, let 
me not be mad, not mad, sweet Heaven! Keep me in 
temper: I would not be mad.’’ Now, as all his ancient 
fury surges in him, baffled of achievement, he would 
take refuge in the deliberate speech of philosophy ; but 
his blood would not let him. They have called him 
old: he will call himself old, and lose his grief in self- 
pity. But his strong vitality flies upmost; he calls to 
the heavens: “ Fool me not so much to bear it tamely ; 
touch me with noble anger!’’ If tears fleck his cheeks, 
they are the raindrops of a storm moving in thunder 
and lightning in his mind to the upheaval of his 
sanity. No brain may bear so fierce a tempest. A 





flood-tide might bring relief; but such relief has not | 


hitherto been his relief: achievement heretofore has 
been his relief. “I have full cause of weeping,” says 
he; “ but this heart shall break into a hundred thousand 
flaws, or e’er I'll weep.” He has defeated himself; the 
house is divided against itself; and he goes out saying, 
“Oh, Fool, I shall go mad.”’ , 

The tragedy has broken. The great man is now 
no more. While conflict rolls over the land, madness 
works havoc in him, stripping him of greatness, de- 
nuding him of might. The wisdom of contemplation 
comes on him, and, beautiful though it be while it 
lasts, it is only a period in his fall toward senility. 
Sanity may come again, but the old magnificent Lear 
never. He lingers awhile before his death that we 
may hear tragedy in every feeble word. No! there is 
no tragedy in his death; relief is in that, and peace; 
but the strong man broken, broken by himself, the 
great man smitten to littleness and futility—that is 
tragedy full of shuddering. 





BABES AT THE ZOO. 


In a very few days the world will learn with pleasure 
that Barbara, the polar bear at the Zoo, has again be- 
come the mother of cubs. Last year, it will be remem- 
bered, she produced her second litter. For some days 
all went well, the motherly growls and infantile squeak- 
ings within the den rejoicing the ear of the keeper. 
Then one of the cubs died and Barbara went mad. In 
the frenzy of distracted motherhood, she is said to have 


. two jaguar cubs just a month old. 
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tossed the live cub about like the ball she used to play 
with, and then she became totally childless. That was 
when she and Sam lived in those very old quarters 
between the bear-pit and the camel-house, with a round 
bath scarcely big enough to cover one of them at a time, 
and a pavement giving scarcely room to stand out of 
the water. It makes to-day an ample playground for 
a family of brown bear cubs, but Barbara and Sam have 
removed to far more worthy quarters. There is a pond 
as big as the average suburban garden, with an island 
twelve feet high, on the top of which they stand upright 
to catch chunks of food flung by the keeper. All that is 
open to the sky all round, so that we can look down at 
these monster bears over the unclimbable railings, and 
almost imagine them free of Regent’s Park. 

When Barbara and Sam used to play in their pond 
some months ago, it was difficult to say whether there 
were two bears or one. The under bear would be en- 
tirely out of sight and the other nearly so, till their 
buoyancy upset them and both came to the top 
all legs and arms, and sniffing the water from their 
nostrils like two steam engines. Now Sam plays alone, 
sometimes so vigorously that you would declare there 
were two bears still. But Barbara has not been in the 
water for many weeks. She has her separate yard with 
her own unused pond. Her fur, unlike Sam’s hard 
waterproof, has grown long and soft, almost like merino 
wool, and she spends a very quiet existence lying down, 
sending Sam back to his own pond with a growl, when he 
playfully attempts to molest*her through the bars. Bar- 
bara’s den is like a superior cottage room, quite twelve 
feet square and seven feet high. ‘The usual grated door 
at the back has been blocked with sheet iron, so that 
she cannot be offended with light from that quarter, and, 
further, a wooden cubicle has been built in the corner 
into which no human eyes can pry, and where Barbara 
and her cubs may have all the privacy that a bear 
desires. After the old quarters it is like Hampstead 
Garden Suburb after the slums, and there is every hope 
that the infant mortality will bear the same ratio. 

Bear cubs are infrequent at our Zoo, polar bear 
cubs almost unknown in Europe. But we have in 
London an interesting hybrid (bred elsewhere) between 
the polar and the brown bear, and, to the confusion of 
naturalists, the offspring of that “ mule’’ and another 
polar bear. Zoo babies, as eminent as the expected ones 
of Barbara, are now in the lion house in the shape of 
They have not been 
seen except by the keeper, and by him only through a 
peep-hole at the back of the den. A very little dis- 
turbance is enough to make any of the felide or their 
associates devour their young, even the long-domesticated 
ferret sometimes cheating us of her increase in this way. 
When the habit descends to the hutch rabbit, we may 
attribute it to something else than the lust of blood. 
It is often, no doubt, sheer thirst, and preventable by 
proper feeding. When the leopard or tiger eats her 
young at the Zoo, we seem to see the last shift of an 
animal jealous for the preservation of her own at all 
costs. The mother leopard never now comes to the front 
of her cage in the daylight, even at feeding time. If 
the keeper should put her joint through the bars, then 
she would not fetch it till dark. Long after the house 
is closed, when all is dark and still, she comes and drinks 
her milk and fetches her meat. All her wild instincts 
have returned with the care of a family. She regains 
her treasure-house with stealth that she hopes has shaken 
off pursuit. If she thought that it had been discovered, 
she would remove her kittens to a far-off new den, and 
if that place is not to be found in the narrow limit of 
her cage at the Zoo, she will find it in the infinity of 
death. Not even a bone or a scrap of her loved ones 
shall be left to come into the possession of man. 

The smaller cats share with the great felines this 
extreme jealousy of interference with their young, but in 
proportion to their lesser size. A few years ago there 
was a pretty caracal family at Regent’s Park, the kittens 
nestling into the curved body of their mother who lay 
and snarled defiance at all visitors. The kittens did not 


grow up, any more than did the wild-cat kitten of last 
year. 


The keepers find that these wild babies cannot 
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pass the fourth month. They come from their heavy- 
headed blindness, stagger on their legs and begin to 
romp, just as kittens should. They are marvels of fat 
and vitality, and then, at the end of the critical fourth 
month, after only two or three days’ sickness, they take 
their departure. We have known domestic cats to do 
the same. These disturbers of midnight peace are so 
common that it is generally thought that they breed to 
their full capacity in comparative confinement. Yet 
everyone who has had many cats knows that the bucket 
is not, by any means, needed to keep every family to 
convenient proportions. We doubt whether the 
domestic cat would be much more prolific than wild cat, 
serval, or lynx, if it were placed under the same 
conditions. 

The animals that suffer least under confinement are 
the cattle and deer. Even the dwarf buffalo of Senegal, 
which, during all the years of its captivity, has done 
nothing but look for daily mischief and daily trouble, 
would probably have become a comparatively docile 
parent if there had been another of its species. The 
American bison, built as is no other bull for headlong 
fury of destruction, is a patriarch in other than appear- 
ance. There are three great humpbacked bulls in the 
yard, and, in the shed behind, a cow licks the youngest 
calf of the herd, less than three weeks old, and, happily, 
a heifer. The British wild cattle, which the herdsmen 
of Chartley and Chillingham insist on keeping white 
with pink ears, give frequent increase of almost uni- 
formly black calves. Yaks, sacred cattle, gnus, and 
many kind of deer are also on the books of those that 
increase and multiply in strict captivity. The vet. is 
their sufficient doctor, the cattleman their nurse. We 
bottle-feed a young giraffe much as we would a mother- 
less calf, and the young tapir grows out of its infantile 
stripes and becomes grey and tough like its mother on 
about the same care that suffices for a young pig. 

The higher apes are said to be infertile in captivity. 
The chimpanzee is the one that most promises an 
exception, but female chimpanzee seems to be as rare 
as the tortoiseshell tom-cat. There is a tradition among 
the keepers that the natives of Africa would suffer ex- 
termination rather than permit a female chimpanzee to 
leave the land. Nevertheless, we have had ovr Sally 
at the Zoo. She never met, however, her successor 
Mike, nor either of the boys who share his cage with him. 
The lesser monkeys are not sterile, but the climate that 
is so much against the elders is still more against their 
progeny. A macaque and two or three others have been 
born dead this year, and there was a little monkey last 
year just for a few days. Complete citizenship belongs 
to only one simian, the charming offspring of the 
Japanese apes. It may be that their family happiness 
is due to the fact that they live in the open air, a great 
benefit to the monkeys, if they can but be acclimatised. 
The little Jap is deservedly a great favorite. He is im- 
perious in his demand for food. He draws a closed hand 
up to the cage and, opening the fingers one by one, ex- 
tracts the bit of apple, then dances with delight, like 
a little man in khaki with rather baggy trousers. He 
and his father and mother live together. Little Jappy 
was not weaned till he was about three years old, and now 
that he is in his fifth year, he is in stature as well as 
manners still the spoilt baby. His father is corpulent 
and rheumatic, and we do not imagine that little Jappy’s 
nose is ever likely to be put out of joint. . 


Short Studies. 


OUR LADY OF GWITHIAN. 


Mary, mother, well thou be! 
Mary, mother, think on me! 
Sweeté Lady, maiden clean, 
Shield me from ill, shame, and teen; 
Shield me, Lady, from villainy 
And from all wicked company!” 
—SpecuLum CaRISTIANI. 
Here is a little story I found one day among the 
legends of the Cornish Saints, like a chip in porridge. 
If you love simplicity, I think it may amuse you. 














Lovey Bussow was wife of Daniel Bussow, a tin- 
streamer of Gwithian Parish. He had brought her from 
Camborne, and her neighbors agreed that there was little 
amiss with the woman if you overlooked her being a bit 
weak in the head. They set her down as “ not exactly.’’ 
At the end of a year she brought her husband a fine boy. 
It happened that the child was born just about the time 
of year the tin-merchants visited St. Michael’s Mount ; 
and the father—who streamed in a small way, and had 
no beast of burden but his donkey, or “ nagger ’’-— 
had to load up panniers and drive his tin down to the 
shore-market with the rest; which for him meant an 
absence of three weeks, or a fortnight at the least. 

So Daniel kissed his wife and took his leave; and 
the neighbors, who came to visit her as soon as he was 
out of the way, all told her the same story—that until 
the child was safely baptised it behoved her to be very 
careful and keep her door shut for fear of the Piskies. 
The Piskies, or fairy-folk (they said), were themselves the 
spirits of children that had died unchristened, and liked 
nothing better than the chance to steal away an un- 
christened child to join their nation of mischief. 

Lovey listened to them, and it preyed on her mind. 
She reckoned that her best course was to fetch a holy 
man as quickly as possible to baptise the child and make 
the cross over him. So one afternoon, the mite being 
then a bare fortnight old, she left him asleep in his 
cradle and, wrapping a shawl over her head, hurried off 
to seek Meriden the Priest. 

Meriden the Priest. dwelt in a hut among the sand- 
hills, a bowshot beyond St. Gwithian’s Chapel on the 
seaward side, as you go out to Godrevy. He had spent 
the day in barking his nets, and was spreading them 
out to dry on the short turf of the towans; but, on 
hearing Lovey’s errand, he good-naturedly dropped his 
occupation and, staying only to fill a bottle with holy 
water, walked back with her to her home. 

As they drew near, Lovey was somewhat perturbed 
to see that the door, which she had carefully closed, 
was standing wide open. She guessed, however, that 
a neighbor had called in her absence, and would be inside 
keeping watch over the child. | As she reached the thres- 
hold, the dreadful truth broke upon her: the kitchen 
was empty, and so was the cradle! 

It made her frantic for a while. Meriden the Priest 
offered what consolation he could, and suggested that 
one of her neighbors had called indeed, and, finding the 
baby alone in the cottage, had taken it off to her own 
home to guard it. But this he felt to be a forlorn hope, 
and it proved a vain one. Neither search nor inquiry 
could trace the infant. Beyond a doubt the Piskies had 
carried him off. 

When this was established so that even the hope- 
fullest of the good-wives shook her head over it, Lovey 
crew calm of a sudden and (as it seemed) with the calm 
of despair. She grew obstinate too. 

“My blessed cheeld!’’ she kept repeating. “The 
tender worm of en! But I’ll have en back, if I’ve to 
go to the naughty place to fetch en. Why, what sort 
of tale be I to pitch to my Dan’l, if he comes home and 
his firstborn gone? ’’ 

They shook their heads again over this. It would 
be a brave blow for the man, but (said one to another), 
he that marries a fool must look for thorns in his bed. 
“ What’s done can’t be undone,’’ they told her. “ You’d 
best let a two-three of us stay the night and coax ’ee 
from frettin’. It’s bad for the system, and you so soon 
over confinement.”’ 

Lovey opened her eyes wide on them. “ Lord’s 
sake! ’’ she said, ‘‘ you don’t reckon I’m goin’ to sit 
down under this? What?—and him the beautifullest, 
straightest cheeld that ever was in Gwithian Parish! 
Go’st. thy ways home, every wan. Piskies steal my 
cheeld an’ Dan’l’s, would they? I’ll pisky ’em.’’ 

She showed them forth—‘‘ put them to doors”’ as 
we say in the Duchy—every one, the Priest included. 
She would have none of their consolation. ‘“ You mean 
it kindly, naybors, I don’t say ; but tiddn’ what T happen 
to want. I wants my cheeld back; an’ I’ll have ’n 
back, what’s more,”’ 
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They went their ways, agreeing that the woman 
was doited. Lovey closed the door upon them, bolted it, 
and sat for hours staring at the empty cradle. Through 


“Knock away!’ said Lovey. “ Whoever thee be, 


| thee’rt not my cheeld.”’ 


the unglazed window she could see the stars; and when | 


these told her that midnight was near, she put on her 
shawl again, drew the bolt, and fared forth over the 
towans. At first the stars guided her, and the slant of 
the night-wind on her face; but by-and-by, in a dip 
between the hills, she spied her mark and steered for it. 
This was the spark within St. Gwithian’s Chapel, where 
day and night a tiny oil lamp, with a floating wick, 
burned before the image of Our Lady. 

Meriden the Priest kept the lamp filled, the wick 
trimmed, year in and year out. But he, good man, 


Rat-a-tat! tat! 
“My cheeld wouldn’ be knockin’: he’s got neither 
strength nor sproil for it. An’ you may fetch Michael 
and all his angels, to tear me in pieces,’’ said Lovey ; 
‘but till I hear my own cheeld creen to me, I’ll keep 
what I have! ’”’ 
Thereupon Lovey sat up, listening. 
she heard a feeble wail. ; 
She slipped out of bed. ‘Holding the image tight 


For outside, 


| in her right arm, she drew the bolt cautiously. On the 


| threshold, at her feet, lay her own babe, nestling in a 
| bed of bracken. 


after remembering Lovey in his prayers, was laid asleep | 


and snoring within his hut, a bowshot away. The door 


opened softly to Lovey’s hand, and she crept up to Mary’s | 


image, and abased herself before it. 

‘* Dear Aunt Mary,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ the Piskies 
have taken my cheeld. You d’knaw what that means to 
a poor female—you there, cuddlin’ your liddle Jesus in 
the crook o’ your arm. An’ you d’knaw likewise what 
these Piskies be like; spiteful li’l toads, same as you or 


I might be if happen we’d died unchristened an’ hadn’ | 


no share in heaven nor hell nor middle-earth. 
that’s no excuse. Aunt Mary, my dear, I want my 
cheeld back,’’ said she. That was all Lovey prayed. 
Without more ado she bobbed a curtsey, crept from the 


But | 


chapel, closed the door, and way-to-go back to her | 


cottage. 

When she reached it and struck a light in the 
kitchen, she more-than-half-expected to hear the child 
cry to her from his cradle. 


But, for all that Meriden | 


the Priest had told her concerning the Virgin and Her | : 
| apron down along her thighs—confessed that she had 


power, there the cradle stood empty. 

* Well-a-well!’’ breathed Lovey. 
are not to be hurried, I reckon. 
forty winks,’’ she said; ‘‘ though I do think, with her 
experience, Mary might have remembered the poor mite 
would be famished afore this, not to mention that the 
milk in me is beginnin’ to hurt cruel.’’ 

She did off some of her clothes and lay down, and 
even slept a little in spite of the pain in her breasts ; but 
awoke a good two hours before dawn, to find no baby 
restored to her arms, nor even (when she looked) was it 
back in its cradle. 

“‘This’ll never do,’’ said Lovey. On went her 
shawl again, and once again she faced the night and 
hurried across the towans to St. Gwithian’s Chapel. 
There in her niche stood Our Lady, quite as though 
nothing had happened, with the infant Christ in her 
arms and the tiny lamp burning at her feet. 


‘Aun’ Mary, Aun’ Mary,’’ said Lovey, speaking | 


up sharp, “‘ this iddn’ no sense ’t all! 
think time was no objic, the way you stick there starin’, 
an’ my poor cheeld leary with hunger afore now, as you, 
bein’ a mother, oft to knaw. Fit an’ fetch en home to 
me quick. Aw, do’ee co’, that’s a dear soul! ”’ 

But Our Lady stood there and made no sign. 

‘“‘T don’t understand ’ee ’t all,’’ Lovey groaned. 
‘‘*Tiddn’ the way I’d behave in your place, and you d’ 
knaw it.’’ ° 

Still Our Lady made no sign. 

Lovey grew desperate. ‘‘ Aw, very well, then,’’ she 


A person would | 


cried ; ‘‘ try what it feels like without your liddle Jesus! ”’ | 
And reaching up a hand, she snatched at the Holy | 


Child that fitted into a stone socket on Our Lady’s 
arm. It came away in her grasp, and she fled, tucking 
it under her shawl. : 

All the way home Lovey looked for the earth to 
gape and swallow her, or a hand to reach down from 
heaven and grip her by the hair, and all the way she 


seemed to hear Our Lady’s feet padding after her in the 
darkness. 


But she never stopped nor stayed until she | 


reached home ; and there, flinging in through the door | 
and slamming-to the bolt behind her, she made one spring | 
for the bed, and slid down in it, cowering over the small | 


stone image. 


Rat-a-tat! tat!—someone knocked on the door so 
that the cottage shook, 


She would have stooped at once and snatched him 
to her. But the stone Christling hampered her, lying 
so heavily in her arm. For a moment, fearing trickery, 
she had a mind to hurl it far out-of-doors into the night. 
o It would fall without much hurt into the soft 
sand of the towans. But on a second thought she held 
it forth gently in her two hands. 

‘1 never meant to hurt en, Aun’ Mary,’’ she said. 
‘« But a firstborn’s a firstborn, be we gentle or simple.’’ 

In the darkness a pair of invisible hands reached 
forward and took her hostage. 

* * 


, 


* 


When it was known that the Piskies had repented 
and restored Lovey Bussow’s child to her, the neighbors 
agreed that fools have most of the luck in this world, 
but came nevertheless to offer their congratulations. 
Meriden the Priest came also. He wanted to know how 
it had happened ; for the Piskies do not easily surrender 
a child they have stolen. 

Lovey—standing very demure, and smoothing her 


‘“‘The gentry | laid her trouble before Our Lady. 


T’ll fit and lie down for | 


“A miracle, then!’’ exclaimed his Reverence. 
“What height! What depth! 6 
“That’s of it,’’ agreed Lovey. “ Aw, b’lieve me, 
we mothers understand wan another.”’ 
Q. 





The Drama. 


THE BOARD‘ OF CENSORSHIP. 


WirHovtT in any sense waiving his statutory autocracy 
over the British Drama (which, indeed, he has no power 
to do), the Lord Chamberlain has been graciously pleased 
to take unto himself an Advisory Board, a sort of 
theatrical Privy Council, consisting of two lawyers, two 
actors, a professor of literature—and no dramatist or 
creative artist of any sort. It must be fully understood 
that, in adopting this course, he has not been influenced 
in any way by the proceedings or recommendations of 
the recent Committee on the Censorship. On the con- 
trary, it appeared from the evidence of Colonel Sir 
Douglas Dawson, Comptroller of the Household, that the 
idea was fully matured in his lordship’s mind some time 
ago, and that the appointment of the Committee merely 
led him to postpone action in the matter. He has now 
proceeded with his scheme, in spite of the rather frigid 
reception accorded to it by the Committee, who con- 
sidered that such a board ‘‘ would perform useful func- 
tions,’’ but did not ‘‘ regard its formation as an adequate 
solution of the question.’’ Moreover, the composition of 
the board has been somewhat altered since Sir Douglas 
Dawson gave his evidence. He stated that it was to 
include ‘‘ a distinguished playwright and author ’’ ; but 
no such eminent person appears on the published list. 
Unless, indeed, Sir Edward Carson, like another legal 
luminary of bygone days, practises play-writing ‘‘ on 
the sly,’’ and is the real author of the works attributed 
to Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

It would be ungenerous to estimate the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s action from a cynical point of view, and sug- 
gest that he merely desires to shelter himself from the 
obloquy attaching to his arbitrary power by shifting his 
responsibility to other shoulders. We are quite willing 
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to believe that some uneasy doubts have arisen in his 
mind as to the infallibility of the three ‘‘ C’s ’’—Censor, 
Comptroller, and Chamberlain—who now hold “ solely 
sovereign sway and masterdom ”’ over the development 
of the drama and the livelihood of the dramatist. It is 
highly probable that his action is prompted by disinter- 
ested public spirit, and a genuine desire to remedy any 
slight imperfection that may exist in the mechanism pro- 
vided by Sir Robert Walpole’s Parliament of 1737, for 
safeguarding ‘‘ good manners, decorum, and the public 
peace.”’ But, with all respect for the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s motives, it must be pointed out that the proposal 
merely shows how utterly impossible it is for the official 
mind to place itself at the point of view of the artist, 
and to realise that in his eyes a junta of seven is no 
better than a junta of three, if it has the power to kill 
his work before it has ever existed in its only true medium 
—that of stage-presentation. What the dramatist 
claims is simply the freedom, possessed by every other 
artist, to produce his work, and take the consequences, if 
it is found to transgress the law of the land. All the 
arguments as to the vast difference between stage-pre- 
sentation and book-publication are perfectly fallacious. 
The only essential difference is that, in the absence of 
censorship, managers would be much more careful than 
they now are to produce nothing that could get them into 
legal difficulties. The censorship is, indeed, an excellent 
Managers’ Protection Institution; and that is why the 
managers, short-sightedly preferring their immediate 
convenience to the development of the drama, all rally 
to the defence of the office. They, of course, will wel- 
come the new Privy Council, for they care not what form 
a censorship takes, so long as its licence, affords them 








security (real or fancied) against interference with a | 
play after it is produced. But if the Lord Chamberlain 


imagines that dramatists are going to rest content with 
this committee, or with any committee which sits in 
judgment on the unacted play, he is very much mistaken. 
They fight for, and assuredly they will one day achieve, 
the freedom enjoyed, not only by every other artist, but 
by —— in every other part of the English-speaking 
world. 


No “ Advisory Board,’’ we repeat, could really meet 


the case ; but the composition of this board is peculiarly | 


and ludicrously unfortunate. 
not flagrantly out of place is Professor Raleigh, inas- 
much as he is, at any rate, a man of letters; but he is 
in no sense a special authority on drama, and least of all 


The one member who is | 


on the modern acted drama. He has written a book | 


about Shakespeare; but who has not? We are not 
aware of any evidence that he has ever entered a theatre 
in his life. Then we have two K.C.’s, presumably 


selected as “men of the world ’’; but your men of the | 


world are the very men who may always be trusted to 


take narrow and conventional views of things. Picture Sir | 


Arthur Pinero writing with the eagle eye of Sir Edward 
Carson for ever upon his manuscript! Imagine Mr. 


Bernard Shaw asking himself, before he dare put a | 


line on paper, “I wonder whether this will commend 


itself to Mr. S. O. Buckmaster?’’ But the K.C.s, after | 


all, are unknown quantities in their censorial capacity : 
one wonders what they are doing in that galley, but 
it is always permissible to hope that they may do no 
harm. The actors, on the other hand—Sir Squire 
Bancroft and Sir John Hare—are known quantities, and, 
perhaps, the last men in the world to whom a twentieth- 
century dramatist would desire to submit his work. 
They are men whom we all respect, artists whom we all 
admire ; but their theories of drama, their views, tastes 
and prejudices, date from the mid-Victorian period, 
when T. W. Robertson was reckoned daring, and Sardou 
philosophic and profound. It is precisely because the 
drama has outgrown the phase of development they 
represent that it rebels against the leading-strings of 
the censorship ; and here we have the Lord Chamberlain 
thinking to set things right by summoning 1865 to sit 
in judgment on 1910! A completer proof could scarcely 
be imagined of his failure to understand the situation. 
Finally, the Comptroller of the Household, who is 
already the Censor’s censor, of course takes his seat 





at the board. All who heard Sir Douglas Dawson give 
his evidence before the Select Committee will understand 
at once what this means. A well-groomed soldier, an 
excellent type of the thorough English gentleman, he is 
the very man to “comptrol ’’ his Majesty’s Household ; 
but his qualifications for controlling dramatic art are 
conspicuously absent. The amazing thing is that any- 
one at this time of day should be blind to the absurdity 
of yoking the two functions together. We can trace 
the absurdity back to its historic origin in the days 
when players, with their poets, were considered to have 
no civil rights, and to exist on the sufferance of the 
Court; but that does not make it any less absurd. 

But though, as a remedial measure, the Board is 
futile and ridiculous, it is to be welcomed as a move 
in the right direction—in the direction, that is to say, 
of the inevitable end. As it is a mere administrative 
device, with no statutory sanction, it gives the Censor- 
ship no “ new lease of life.’’ Its effect will be to en- 
hance the gaiety of nations while it lasts, and 
gradually to demonstrate its own absurdity and that of 
the institution it is designed to bolster up. The 
strength of the office has hitherto lain in the secrecy and 
silence of its operations. The Censor admitted no 
argument or appeal: “ His not to make reply, his not 
to reason why.’’ He took no cognisance of the author 
as such, but only of the manager. Now that is all 
over. The author exists; and though the deliberations 
of the Board will no doubt be nominally secret, prac- 
tically that will be a mere fiction. The effect of the 
new device can only be to concentrate public attention 
upon disputed plays; and to make people think about 
the Censorship is to make them realise its tyrannous 
futility. It subsists upon the self-interest of the 
managers and the thoughtlessness of the public ; and this 
thoughtlessness the new Board (if it ever comes 
effectually into being) will do much to correct. The 
Lord Chamberlain, who seems to be genuinely con- 
vinced that the Censorship is a benefit to the State, 
would have acted more prudently had he simply sat 
entrenched behind his statute, and trusted to the diffi- 
culty of getting it repealed. To potter and patch at 
a ricketty structure is always dangerous: before you 
know where you are, it is tumbling about your ears. 
In the meantime, it will be interesting to observe how 
the new Board tackles the sheaf of problems which 
will doubtless be presented to it anon. One thing it 
can at least do—it can advise the Lord Chamberlain 
to correct some of the sheer illiteracies of the Censor- 
ship, such as the interdict on the “ Oedipus a 





Att, 


THE GRAFTON GALLERY.—I. 


Havine been asked to advise on the choice of the pictures 
and their arrangement in the present exhibition, my 
remarks on it must be taken rather as explanatory—in 
the nature of an apologia—than as the expression of 
entirely independent criticism. The reader, thus duly 
warned, may discount my judgment to whatever degree 
he thinks fit. I have been accused of a strange incon- 
sistency in admiring, at one and the same time, the accre- 
dited masterpieces of ancient art and the works here 
collected together, which are supposed to typify the latest 
and most violent of all the many violent reactions against 
tradition which modern art has seen. Without being 
much interested in the question of my own consistency, I 
believe that it is not difficult to show that the group of 
painters whose work is on view at the Grafton Gallery 
are in reality the most traditional of any recent group of 
artists. That they are in revolt against the photographic 
vision of the nineteenth century, and even against the 
tempered realism of the last four hundred years, I freely 
admit. They represent, indeed, the latest, and, I be- 
lieve, the most successful, attempt to go behind the too 
elaborate pictorial apparatus which the Renaissance 
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established in painting. In short, they are true pre- 
Raphaelites. But whereas previous attempts—notably 
our own pre-Raphaelite movement—were made with a 
certain conscious archaism, these artists have, as it were, 
stumbled upon the principles of primitive design out of 
a perception of the sheer necessities of the actual situa- 
tion. At once the question is likely to arise: Why should 
the artist wantonly throw away all the science with 
which the Renaissance and the succeeding centuries have 
endowed mankind? Why should he wilfully return to 
primitive or, as it is derisively called, barbaric art? The 
answer is that it is neither wilful nor wanton but simply 
necessary, if art is to be rescued from the hopeless encum- 
brance of its own accumulations of science; if art is to 
regain its power to express emotional ideas, and not to 
become an appeal to curiosity and wonder at the artist's 
perilous skill. The fundamental error that is usually 
made is that progress in art is the same thing as the 
much more easily measured and estimated progress in 
power of representing nature. All our histories of art 
are tainted with this error, and for the simple reason 
that progress in representation can be described and 
taught, whereas progress in art cannot so easily be 
handled. And so we think of Giotto as a preparation 
for a Titianesque climax, forgetting that with every piece 
of representational mechanism which the artist acquired, 
he both gained new possibilities of expression and lost 
other possibilities. When you can draw like Tintoretto, 
you can no longer draw like Giotto, or even like Piero 
della Francesca. You have lost the power of expression 
which the bare recital of elementary facts of mass, ges- 
ture, and movement gave, and you have gained whatever 
a more intricate linear system and chiaroscuro may pro- 
vide in expressive power. But the more complex does 
not really subsume the simpler: it replaces it by a new 
unity, in which the old elements of unity are lost sight 
of. Even if they are there, they are no longer put for- 
ward so as to make their full appeal; they are muffled 
and shrouded in the new elaboration. 

Now, modern art had arrived in Impressionism at a 
point where it could describe everything visible with un- 
paralleled ease and precision, but where, having given to 
every part of the picture its precise visual value, it was 
powerless to say anything of human import about the 
things described. It could not materially alter the visual 
values of things, because the unity cohered in that and 
in that alone. To give to the rendering of nature its 
response to human passion and human need demanded 
a re-valuation of appearances, not according to pure 
vision, but according to the pre-established demands of 
the human senses. It is this re-valuation of the visual 
that Cézanne started (or, rather, it already began in 
Manet). He discovered distortions and ruthless simplifi- 
cations (which are, of course, distortions, too) of natural 
form, which allowed the fundamental elements of design 
—the echo of human need—to reappear in his represen- 
tations. And this has gone on ever since his day in the 
group of artists we are considering. More and more re- 
gardlessly they are cutting away the merely representa- 
tive element in art to establish more and more firmly the 
fundamental laws of expressive form in its barest, most 
abstract elements. Like the Anarchists, with whom they 
are compared, they are not destiuctive and negative, but 
intensely constructive. This does not mean that they 
will not destroy much that we cling to still. Growth, 
and not decay, is the real destroyer, and the autumn leaf 
falls, not because the wind and frost attack it, but be- 
cause next year’s bud has undermined its base. And so 
if all the accumulated science of representation, all the 
aids to perspective, all the anatomical diagrams, all the 
lore about atmospheric values goes, it will, no doubt, be 
built up again one day, but with passionate zest and 
enthusiasm, as it was once before; only we to whom it 
has been transmitted as a corpus of dead fact, alien to the 
imagination, must press on to the discovery of that diffi- 
cult science, the science of expressive design. No artist 
can profitably use a single fact beyond what his imagina- 
tion can grasp; every fact that he uses must have been 
passionately apprehended. We have become so accus- 
tomed to accepting masses of dead, undigested facts, facts 
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of observation, and not re-creation, that we must begin 
at the beginning, and learn once more the A.B.C. of 
abstract form. And it is just this that these French 
artists have set about, with that clear, logical intensity 
of purpose, that absence of all compromise, of all regard 
for side issues, which has so nobly distinguished the 
French genius. 

And there is at least this consolation, if we must 
surrender that too complex language of complete natural- 
istic representation, which, to tell the truth, very few 
artists in all these centuries since the Renaissance have 
been able quite evidently to master—namely, that the 
biggest things demand the simplest language, and 
Cimabue could tell us more of divine, and Giotto more of 
human, love than Raphael or Rubens. 

From another point of view, moreover, the effect of 
discarding the actual illusion of three-dimensional space 
—of losing chiaroscuro and atmospheric color—-is not 
without its compensations. I believe that anyone who 
will look, without preconception, merely at the general 
effect of the walls of the Grafton Gallery must admit 
that in no previous exhibition of modern art has the 
purely decorative quality of painting been more appa- 
rent. 
tion as to what a picture ought to be and do, will allow 
his senses to speak to him instead of his common-sense, 
he will admit that there is a discretion and a harmony 
of color, a force and completeness of pattern, about 
these pictures, which creates a general sense of well- 
being. In fact, these pictures, like the works of the 
early primitives, and like the masterpieces of Oriental 
art, do not make holes in the wall, through which another 
vision is made evident. They form a part of the surface 
which they decorate, and suggest visions to the imagina- 
tion, rather than impose them upon the senses. 

I should like also to appeal against another miscon. 
ception of the aim and purposes of art, which often 
hinders spectators from a true perception of beauty, 
namely, the idea that the artist takes refuge in certain 
formule, merely to avoid trouble, and that he thereby 
cheats us of his part of the contract. : 

This is surely importing moral considerations into a 
field where they do not apply. What, indeed, could be 
more desirable than that all the world should have the 
power to express themselves harmoniously and beauti- 
fully—-in short, that everyone should be an artist. The 
beauty of the resulting work has nothing to do with the 
amount of effort it has cost. While no effort is vain that 
is needed to produce beauty, it is the beauty, and not the 
effort, that avails. If by some miracle beauty could be 
generated without effort, the whole world would be the 
richer. As a matter of fact, many of the artists whose 
work is shown at the Grafton have already proved them- 
selves accomplished masters in what is supposed to be 
the more difficult task of representation. That they 
have abandoned the advantage which that professional 
skill affords is surely rather a sign of the sincerity of 
their effort in another direction. No doubt the acro- 
batic feats of virtuosity always will appeal to our sense 
of wonder ; but they are better reserved for another stage. 
If only an artist has genuine conviction, he rarely 
lacks sufficient skill to give it expression. And as things 
are at present, with our gaping admiration for profes- 
sional skill, we are in less danger of finding a prophet 
whose utterance is spoiled by imperfect articulation than 
of being drowned beneath floods of uninspired rhetoric. 


Rocer Fry. 





Letters to the Editor, 


MR. CAMPBELL AND EVANGELISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It seems almost incredible that Mr. Campbell's 
letter of appeal should have roused such bitter and pro- 
nounced hostility, as there was really nothing in it to the 
unprejudiced eye capable of doing so. It was all mildness 


and magnanimity, and written with one supreme concern— 


If only the spectator will look without preconcep- | 
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that the churchless masses might somehow or other be 


reached by a message suitable to and appreciable by them. | 


The references to the Salvation Army and the older forms 
of Evangelicalism were in anything but harsh taste, and 
only put in as part of the problem as Mr. Campbell him- 
self views it. He could scarcely state his own case without 
adverting to these. Yet it appears he is guilty of unwar- 
rantable attacks on the faith, and he is ignoring outstanding 
instances of crowds gathered in the name of orthodoxy! 

Now, it is surely a pity that the main point of Mr. 
Campbell’s appeal should be lost sight of in this imbroglio 
about numbers and places. The question is, is there not 
some very real need for such an effort as is put forward in 
the Pioneer Preachers scheme? Obviously there is. Grant 
that there are three or four places in London and others 
in the Provinces where thousands foregather to hear the 
Evangelism of the so-called Old Theology, and that the 
people in these are getting what they want, what they need, 
and what is essential to their salvation, it still remains 
true, as Mr. Campbell says, that “they are failing to get 
hold of more than a comparatively small section of the 
great masses of the people’’; and the Pioneer Preachers 
scheme acknowledges this, and seeks to apply itself to a 
cure, and, by so doing, is attempting, not only a very much- 
needed work, but a work that those whom “ Nonconformist ”’ 
so exasperatedly defends ought to have been attacking them- 
selves. 

If Dr. Campbell Morgan is getting 3,000 per service, so 
much the better. It was never disputed, and to try and 
side-track the object of Mr. Campbell’s letter by descanting 
on an imaginary affront, while there are four-fifths of the 
population without a specific ministry, is childish and useless. 
Indeed, from a psychological point of view, this excessive 
readiness to take umbrage at an insult which was never 
even implied, and only exists in ‘“ Nonconformist’s’”’ 
imagination, seems to suggest that there is a lurking con- 


less frankly Liberal. I can only say that I once went 
through a week’s Evangelistic mission with both of them, 
and found their messages equally Evangelical. Only a 
week or two ago Mr. Horne, in preaching at Whitefield’s, 
declared that the great Evangelical beliefs were the soul 
of all progress. “In our great Evangelical faith,’’ he said 
“especially concerning the Person of our Lord—lies all 
motive for social reform.’’ And in the same sermon he said 
that Christ not only revealed God—‘ He was God.”’ 

Mr. Roberts describes America as the citadel of Evan- 
gelical orthodoxy, and says that, while Dr. Morgan is the 
most popular religious teacher who preaches in that country, 
Mr. Silvester Horne, if I could arrange for him to preach 
in New York for six months, would be put in the same 
category as Mr. Campbell. Mr. Roberts has been to 
America once—I have been there a dozen times; he has 
probably heard Mr. Horne two or three times—I have 
heard him hundreds of times; and I am certain that this 
statement is absolutely without foundation. Mr. Roberts 
greatly under-rates the intelligence of American church- 
goers. They are quite capable of understanding the wide 
and obvious difference between the Evangelical Gospel 
preached by Mr. Horne and the New Theology taught by 
Mr. Campbell.—Yours, &c., 

NONCONFORMIST. 

November 16th, 1910. 





Yo the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to trespass with one word 
more on your space and patience ? 

‘“ Nonconformist,’’ in reply to my letter, says I invent 
ridiculous opinions, and then persuade myself that they 
belong to him; and in illustration of my naughtiness tells 
your readers that I ascribe to him “the obviously foolish 
remark ’’ that the test of the truth of any doctrine lies in the 


sciousness somewhere in Evangelical quarters that they may 
be wrong “ Methinks the lady doth 
Perhaps the strength of the 
species of self-condemnation. 
“ Nonconformist ”’ yet. 

But in any case, if another comes into the field with 


numbers of adherents it can command, and yet.in the very 
next column to the one containing “ Nonconformist’s ’’ letter 
is a communication from the Rev. Richard Roberts, in which 
he also, by some extraordinary coincidence, ascribes to “ Non- 
conformist’ the very same folly. Here are Mr. Roberts’s 
words :— 


protest too much.” 
outburst arises from a 
If so, there is hope for 
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a genuine conviction that the purposes of religion are not 
being served as they should be, and work is there to do that 
is being left undone, why then the wise and generous thing 
to do is to wish the newcomer God-speed, and not go 
counting on your fingers how many do or do not attend 
his services. 

As to the Pioneer Preachers themselves, they may, or 
may not, be paragons of homiletical and rhetorical skill, but 
they do, at least, pretend to be young men who take pretty 
much the same view of the Churchless Crowd as Mr. 
Campbell does, and in all likelihood they have really some- 
thing to say. It is no use vilifying everyone whose methods 
you do not agree with “because they follow not” you. If 
they feel they have a divine call to speak, who is to say 
they have not? Besides, Mr. Campbell was appealing to 
those who might be in sympathy with him, not for the pence 
of his opponents. 

The insinuation that ‘‘ Nonconformist’”’ makes in his last 
letter, appears to me to be wholly unwarrantable and un- 
worthy. 
soul which many of us believe to be unusually rich in the 
higher and holier experiences.—Yours, &c., 

Donatp B. Fraser. 

Bristol, November 14th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—May I be allowed to offer a brief comment on 
the letter from the Rev. Richard Roberts, which appears in 
your last issue? Mr. Roberts declares that Mr. Campbell 
is not so far away from the Evangelical position as he 
himself thinks. And yet he goes on to refer to the “quite 
hopeless inadequacy ’’ of the New Theology, and describes 
how even Liberal men rejected the foundations of Mr. 
Campbell’s teaching as “entirely unscientific,’’ and his 
constructive methods as “utterly mistaken.’’ I must leave 
Mr. Roberts to reconcile these statements. 

Mr. Roberts describes Dr. Campbell Morgan as frankly 
Conservative, and he “imagines’’ that Mr. Horne is no 





It is a trespass upon the religious privacy of @ | 


* When *‘ Nonconformist’ groups together Dr. Campbell 
Morgan and Mr. Horne, and appeals to their crowded 
churches as the proof of his thesis that their theology is 
right, I confess I am a little puzzled.’’ (The italics are 
mine.) So both Mr. Roberts and myself have misunderstood 
‘“ Nonconformist.’’ As “ Nonconformist’’ describes what 
both Mr. Roberts and I understood him to say as “ obviously 
foolish,’ the controversy has clearly been of some service. 

The whole point of Mr. Campbell’s letter was that 
“the bulk of the non-church-going public’? remain un- 
touched. ‘‘ Whatever,” continued Mr. Campbell, “the 
brand of orthodoxy advocated, the result is the same. 
Catholic, Anglo-Catholic, Evangelical, are all alike in at 
least one thing: they have to admit that the major portion 
of the British public is outside their range of influence. 
They are all doing magnificent work, each in its own 
sphere.’’ ‘“ Nonconformist’s’’ reply to this statement of 
fact, for the “ Daily News”’ census of public worship proved 
the truth of Mr. Campbell’s words, is to tell us that several 
“star” preachers get big crowds to hear them, and that 
one or two Cabinet Ministers and two editors have been 
seen at a place of worship. And he expects to be treated 
seriously! But I desire to direct attention to the way in 
which ‘“ Nonconformist’’ evades the logic of his own 
reasoning. First he pointed to the large congregations of 
certain preachers in proof, as he now says, of the power of 
the Evangelical Gospel, though so far he has not defined 
what are, in his opinion, the contents of this phrase. I 
retorted that since the Rev. R. J. Campbell, who, according 
to “Nonconformist,’ does not preach the Evangelical 
Gospel, also drew large congregations, “ Nonconformist’s ”’ 
argument fell to bits. What is his reply? That Mr. 
Campbell does not draw great congregations? No; but that 
on a Thursday morning “ there are a large number of empty 
seats.” He also tells us that he is “forced to say now,” 
“what I did not want to say,” “that the City Temple is 
not so full to-day as it was when Mr. Campbell was 
appointed minister, long before he started the New Theology 
controversy in the columns of the ‘Daily Mail.’’’ Why is 
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‘‘ Nonconformist’’ “ forced ’’ to say what is inaccurate? The 
facts are that the City Temple is full every Sunday morning, 
crowded every Sunday evening, and that the congregation 
on a Thursday at noon is larger than it was in the days 
of Dr. Parker, who might even pass ‘* Nonconformist’s ”’ 
standard of an Evangelical preacher. But because the City 
Temple is not quite so full on a Thursday morning as it 
was when Mr. Campbell first came to London, and was a 
novelty, ‘* Nonconformist ’’ endeavors to create the impres- 
sion that Mr. Campbell’s preaching-power is on the wane. 
And this is the austere moralist who lectures me about 
reviving “a method of controversy which I fondly hoped was 
dead and forgotten,’’ because, acting according to Biblical 
advice, I did not deal seriously with a foolish argument! 

*“ Nonconformist,’”” who manifests so flattering an 
acquaintance with my “ past,” is surprised that a deacon of 
Dr. Clifford’s church should see anything comic in the fact 
that quite intelligent people are to be found in Evangelical 
churches. What is comic, is, not that intelligent people are 
found there, but that anyone can be found to argue from 
their presence that it is the doctrine preached that attracts 
them, and not the preacher of the doctrine. No less comic 
is the idea that numbers prove anything beyond the power 
of eloquence or personality, or both, to attract an audience. 
Harry Lauder and Wilkie Bard, neither of them an 
Evangelical, so far as | am aware, can do this.—Yours, &c., 


Ricuarp Mupir-Smitu. 
6, Powis Square, W. 
November 15th, 1910. 


P.$.—The galleries of the City Temple are in use, as 
well as the body of the building, every Thursday morning ; 
in Dr. Parker’s day the galleries were only required on 
exceptional occasions, so far as the Thursday service was 
concerned. As for ‘“ Nonconformist’s ’’ comparison between 
the attendance at Westminster Chapel and King’s Weigh 
House Church, there is no point in it unless ‘“ Noncon- 
formist’’ can prove that every place of worship where the 
Evangelical Gospel is preached is full; too tall a claim even 
for “ Nonconformist.’’—R. M.-S. 





To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—Mr. Mudie-Smith has, I think, exposed the 
absurdity of testing religious truth by counting heads. 
Such a method, if applied to the meetings held in Judea 
1,900 years ago, would have remarkable and disconcerting 
results. The experience of the King’s Weigh House church 
has been referred to in order to strengthen the contention 
that Liberal Christianity has not the same attractive power 
to draw a congregation as the more dogmatic faith, but the 
knowledge I have of the history of this church leads me 
to the very opposite conclusion. For many years after the 
church was built, the minister, a man of very considerable 
gifts and preaching power, with a distinctive orthodox 
message, labored in vain to get a congregation together. I 
question whether during the whole period of his ministry 
there was an average attendance of 100 adults at each ser- 
vice. Then Dr. John Hunter came, one of the pioneers 
among Congregational ministers of the teachings of Liberal 
Christianity. He was and is a New Theologian in the finest 
sense, and his preaching filled the church. Dr. Hunter was 
succeeded by a minister of the orthodox faith, who emptied 
the church almost as quickly as his predecessor filled it. 
Now we have Mr. Lewis. He is in the prime of life, on the 
verge of the maturity of his powers, a modern man, preach- 
ing a modern gospel because a Divine gospel, and some of 
us, who have both judgment and optimism, believe that 
Liberal Christianity will again prove its vital power by 
drawing around him a large and devoted congregation. If 
this should come to pass, and numbers be accepted as the 
final test of truth, your correspondent ‘“‘ Nonconformist ”’ 
will have, in the experience of the King’s Weigh House 
church, a hard nut to crack.—Yours, &c., 

E. Howarp. 
24, Inverness Terrace, W., 
November 16th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—Nothing in all this correspondence strikes one 
more forcibly than the general acceptance of what Mr. 








Richard Mudie-Smith calls the waistcoat pocket test of 
truth—i.e., the principle that a test of the truth of any 
doctrine is to be found in the number of adherents it can 
command. Mr. Campbell tacitly accepts this criterion in 
deducing the failure of Evangelical preaching from its 
failure to capture the masses. “ Nonconformist’’ applies 
it with vigor and rigor, though hardly in as thoroughgoing 
a sense as Mr. Mudie-Smith would read into his statements. 
Mr. Hugh C. Wallace admits it in his stinging reference 
to the empty pews at King’s Weigh House. Mr. Thomas 
Kingsley Blake begins by repudiating it and ends by 
capitulating to it in his comparison between “ half-empty ” 
Evangelical churches and Catholic churches which appeal 
to “a larger portion of the people every week.’”’ Mr. Edw. 
W. Lewis, finally, makes the deplorable confession that the 
various references to the small congregations at the King’s 
Weigh House have turned his “ too facile joy’ into “real 
humiliation.”’ 

This remarkable acutely 
symptomatic. It is part and parcel of a larger and more 
deeply mischievous fallacy—the direct outcome of a vicious 
Christian apologetic, which, through long years, has been 
practised into a disastrous popularity by prominent 
preachers and writers, by no means confined to Noncon- 
formity. I refer to the plausible line of argument which 
seeks to prove, not the vitality of a certain school of 
Christian thought merely, but the truth of Christianity 
itself, and, more amazing still, the Divine character of its 
Founder, from what is termed the evidence of the cen- 
turies with their “gesta Christi’’and their long roll of 
illustrious witnesses. This is nothing else than “ Noncon- 
formist’s’’ comparatively harmless appeal to Dr. Campbell 
Morgan’s great congregation, with its Cabinet Ministers and 
journalists, writ mischievously large. Following this 
reasoning to its logical conclusion, we reach some curious 
results. It would appear, for instance, that the further 
back we go in time, the less proof we can adduce for the 
truth of Christianity; that, e.g., in the third century, the 
Divinity of Christ must have rested on the slenderest 
of foundations, while in the first century it could only 
be accepted by mere subjectivists—* new theologians,” such 
as Peter, Paul, and John, who were naive enough to venture 
on a Ritschlian value-judgment—while “ Evangelical ’’ and 
thoughtful persons, like Gamaliel, wisely decided to await 
the verdict and evidence of the centuries. One cannot 
refrain from recalling in this connection a memorable 
occasion on which Christ himself instanced certain “ gesta 
Christi’’ (Luke vii., 22, 23), but (strange to relate!) failed 
to reach the popular pragmatic conclusion: “ Ergo, I am he 
that should come.’’ His prediction of the “offence’’ (a 
word our theology has lost the use of) was so amply 
justified, that to-day Mr. Lewis may set before himself the 
example of a preacher who, instead of finding his “ church ”’ 
empty and improving matters, found it full and preached 
it empty (“This night ye shall all be offended in me’’), 
yet saw no occasion for humiliation—“ real’’ or otherwise— 
on that score; and whose position is so impregnable that 
even “ Nonconformist” would not care to write him down 
as a failure. 

If any one cause can be adduced for the failure of the 
Evangelical churches (which is a very different thing from 
their failure to attract the crowd), it must be looked for 
in the crude and mindless pragmatism which is the bane 
of English Nonconformity. As long, and in as far, as we 
retain it, so long, and in so far, shall we need to deplore the 
falsetto of our ideals, the unvirile, meretricious character 
of our appeal, the mechanical impressionism of our work, 
the shallowness and insincerity of our thought, and the 
cowardice of our ethics. 

May I be permitted to state, in conclusion, that I 
have no connection whatever with either the King’s Weigh 
House, the City Temple, the Liberal Christian League, or 
the Pioneer Preachers ?—Yours, &c., 


consensus of opinion is 


E. Hermann. 
90, Mount View Road, 
Stroud Green, London, N. 
November 8th, 1910. 


[This correspondence must now close.—Ep. Nation. ] 
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SPINOZA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In Tue Nation of last week, your reviewer of Mr. 
W. Hale White’s and Miss Stirling’s translation of Spinoza 
says the word “ affect’’ used by the translators is ‘“‘ manufac- 
tured.” May I refer him to the following passage in Bacon’s 
Sylva Sylvarum, par. 97: “ We see the affects and passions 
of the heart and spirits are notably disclosed by the pulse.” 
Other quotations of “affect” might be given.—Yours, &c., 

November 15th, 1910. X. 


THE MIDWIVES BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—‘‘ The best-laid schemes of mice and men may 
gang all agley ’’ now that the Conference has failed to come 
to any agreement, but in the event of no election taking 
place before the New Year, the Government’s Midwives 
Bill, which has already passed the House of Lords, will 
shortly come before the House of Commons. It is of vital 
importance that this measure should be amended, or, fail- 
ing amendment, rejected or withdrawn. 

By clause 17, where a medical practitioner has been 
summoned upon the advice of a certified midwife in a 
case of emergency, he shall be entitled to recover from 
the Board of Guardians such fee as may be prescribed, 
and the amount thereof may, if the Guardians think fit, be 
recovered as a civil debt from the patient or person liable. 
I would strongly urge that this proposal is most mischievous 
and reactionary. The respectable poor, rightly or wrongly, 
hate and shun the Poor Law, and there is no reason why, 
at the critical moment of childbirth, when expenditure is 
greater than usual and income frequently less—that is, at 
a time of quite temporary distress—they should be asso- 
ciated with it. 

It is true that, by the Bill, the payment by the Board 
of Guardians is not to count as poor relief, nor will it 
carry any disqualification. If so, all the more reason for 
the Guardians to have no part nor lot in the matter. 
The inevitable effect of the provision in question will be 
to discourage applications for medical assistance, the public 
health will suffer, and the campaign of the health authorities 
against infant mortality will be checked. 

The question of childbirth is essentially a matter of 
public health, and, as such, should be dealt with by the 
health authority. 

I trust your readers will use their best efforts, by 
pressure upon their representatives in Parliament, to prevent 
this provision being passed into law.—Yours, &c., 

GWENDOLINE JONES. 

76, Selwyn Road, Upton Manor. 

November 15th, 1910. 


THESE LITTLE ISLANDS. 
To the Editor of ‘THE NATION. 

Str,—In my letter headed “The Abuse of Adjectives ” 
(Tue Nation, November 12th), I erroneously counted Great 
Britain as the third largest among the islands of the world. 
It is only the fifth in size, New Guinea, Borneo, Madagascar, 
and Sumatra coming first. But ours is the largest civilised 
island, and absolutely the most populous island on the face 
of the globe.—Yours, &c., 

A. W. BeEwxy. 

Florence, November 14th, 1910. 





REFORM OF ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The newspapers are writing glibly of another 
General Election at a very early date, but I doubt if 
those at headquarters at all appreciate with how very great 
dislike a large number of the electors in the country districts 
look upon the prospect. 

Personally, I consider that the Government will be 
treating their supporters very badly if they bring about an 
appeal to the country without first attempting to amend 
the laws relating to elections.—Yours, &c., 


J. MarsHatt Sturce. 
Charlbury, November 14th, 1910. 





A NICKEL COINAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In view of the prospective issue of a new coinage, 
I have been in correspondence with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer since July last, in the hope of convincing him 
of the desirability of substituting nickel pennies and half- 
pennies for bronze. Much to my surprise, he wrote in 
August that he was inclined to doubt, on the experience of 
other countries, whether such an alteration in our currency 
would be justified. I have since been twice on the Continent, 
first in Belgium and Germany, and afterwards in France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, all of which are using nickels. I 
took the opportunity of discussing the subject with a 
number of friends in those countries, and they were 
unanimous in saying that no one would dream of reverting 
to bronze coins. 

Germany is using nickels of 10 and 5 pfennigs=1d. and 
$d. fully. 

France is using nickels of 25 centimes=2$d. 

Italy has nickels of 20 centimes=2d. 

Switzerland has nickels of 20, 10, and 5 centimes=2d., 
1d., and $d. 

Belgium has nickels of 25, 10, and 5 centimes=24d., 
1d., and 4d. 

The chief objection to the use of nickels is that they 
may be confounded with silver coins, and this difficulty 
has been got rid of absolutely in Belgium by perforating 
nickels through the centre. The French nickels are 
polygonal, whereas the edges of silver coins are milled. In 
India the nickle anna (= 1d.) is twelve-sided, with the angles 
rounded off, thus making a perfect distinction from silver 
coins of the same size, whether to sight or touch, and it 
is withal a very beautiful coin. 

I sent specimens of these coins to Mr. Lloyd George, 
and pointed out the great saving in weight which would 
result from the adoption of nickel :— 

3 Swiss nickels, value 35 pence, weigh 137 grains; 35 
pence weigh 515 grains. 

1 French nickel, value 2} pence, weighs 114 grains; 25 
pence weigh 373 grains. 

1 Italian nickel, value 2 pence, weighs 61 grains; 2 
pence weigh 275 grains. 

I venture to believe that no sane person, having the 
choice of either set of coins for regular use, would ever choose 
the bronze ones, and this was obviously the experience of the 
countries visited, as one after another was giving up bronze 
for nickel. 

I trust that THe Nation will use its great influence to 
prevent us being afflicted for another generation with what 
ought to be an obsolete currency.—Yours, &c., 

D. M. Stevenson. 

Glasgow, November 15th, 1910. 


THE DEATH SENTENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1tr,—Is it not somewhat surprising that neither of your 
correspondents (nor, so far as I can discover, anyone else) 
questions the interpretation of the words from Genesis, 
quoted by S. M. Leigh de Leigh, ““ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood,’’ &c.? Have we any reasonable authority for 
accepting the words as a command—a command laid upon 
the human race? Would the wise Ruler of the Universe at 
large entrust such a command to a race so ill-qualified to 
judge its neighbors? Are not the words rather a statement 
of fact? A proclamation of a law that obtains in the larger 
universe, of which the human race and its planet is but a 
very insignificant detail. 

Is not the interpretation I suggest more consistent with 
that other proclamation: “Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay’’? and more consistent with that other statement 
made centuries later by the Christ: ‘As ye sow, ye reap,” 
“As ye measure, it is measured to you again.” 

The man or woman who murders; who is cruel; who is 
unjust; who oppresses the poor, will—at some time, some- 
where, in this life or another—be murdered, or suffer to the 
full the cruelty, injustice, or oppression inflicted on another. 

Could any law be more simple, more absolutely just and 
fair? Or could any law be more infallible, more inexorable? 
Don’t we all know that “curses come home to roost”? But 
when we trust to the infallible judgment of the human race 
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(a race that Professor Howard Moore asserts is “a mongrel 
race, a cross between an animal and an angel’’), the curse 
is apt to roost on its neighbor’s perch! 
It behoves us to beware, does it not, before taking what 
we can never give back ?—Yours, &c.. 
ELuen Ticue Hopxyys. 
Herne Bay, November 14th, 1910. 





THE CHARING CROSS “BANK.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—You do well to ask in your “Diary of the 
Week ’’: “When will legislation forbid the use of the 
term ‘bank’ to institutions which trade upon the security 
of that name, while they are nothing else than speculative 
investment companies?’’ I should not be inclined to put the 
matter even so high as that, for I believe the so-called 
“bank ” was little else than a loan office, or a sort of finan- 
cial pawnshop, where.-money was advanced on the security 
of furniture and effects “without removal.’’ May I suggest 
that the use of the term “bank” be forbidden to all who 
are not prepared to lodge with the Official Registrar a list of 
responsible shareholders and directors, together with an 
adequate money deposit, as in the case of all newly estab- 
lished insurance companies. The bogus bank is, perhaps, a 
greater danger to the public than the bogus insurance office ; 
and in any case the “one-man” company should be very 
carefully guarded against. 

No doubt the appeal on behalf of the unfortunate victims 
of this crash will be liberally responded to, but it may be 
hoped that only the most urgent cases will be entertained, 
because it would appear that not only well-to-do, but quite 
wealthy, people are to be found amongst the depositors—one, 
indeed, to the extent of no less than £70,000! It seems in- 
credible that anyone capable of amassing such a sum should 
not. know better how to invest it; but such is the craving 
for high interest, which generally means low security in 
these days. If the possessors of only moderate means would 
only realise that anything over 35 per cent. was “suspect,”’ 
‘hey would save themselves much misery and privation. The 
classes above them have to be contented with this, or less ; 
and they can only be expected to exercise self-denial on behalf 
of those whose ignorance, and not their greed, have tempted 
them to squander their means, for only thus can be described 
the mad rush for ten, or even five per cent., in these days.— 
Yours, &c., R. W. J. 


“NOEL.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sitr,—The letter of your correspondent, H. Kolp, 
really made me rub my eyes with astonishment. He 
says that in your issue of October 15th, I asserted 
that the French took their name for Christmas from 
the Portuguese! I beg leave to assure him that I never 
dreamed of making any such fantastic assertion. My 
original words were: “‘Emmanuel . . . is very common 
in both Catholic and Protestant Europe. As ‘Manuel’ it 
is common in Spain and Portugal. The French ‘ Noel’ is a 
contraction of the joyful shout ‘Emmanuel.’ ”’ My authority 
for this was Cornelius a Lapide, whose words I quoted in 
answer to Mr. Mayhew, “Noel nomen contractum ex 
Emmanuel.”’ I added the innocent remark, “If Em- 
manuel’ could be contracted into ‘Manoel’ in Portugal, 
why might not the same name be contracted into ‘ Noel’ in 
France?’’ Thereupon both Mr. Mayhew and Mr. Kolp 
proceed elaborately to argue against my supposed assertion 
that a French word was derived from a Portuguese one. 
It seems impossible that a perfectly plain and simple Eng- 
lish sentence should have been so misunderstood.—Yours, 
&e., 

Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


FINLAND AND PERSIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your readers will be aware that the elected Diet of Fin- 
land has been dissolved because it refused to consider certain pro- 
positions laid before it by M. Stolypin and the Russian Ministerial 
Council. This refusal was entirely due to the unconstitutional form 
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in which the propositions reached the Diet. To have considered 
them would have implied the abandonment of Finland’s claim to 
her constitutional rights, acknowledged by Alexander I. when he 
became Grand Duke of Finland, and solemnly sworn to by all 
succeeding Czars, including Nicolas II. The validity of those con- 
stitutional rights has been established by a document signed last 
March by the most eminent jurisconsults of Europe, among whom, 
as British representatives, were Sir Edward Fry, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and Professor Westlake. ~ 

The dissolution of the Diet, therefore, marks, in our opinion, 
another step in the Russian Government’s assault upon Finland’s 
liberties and nationality. The people of Finland have reached a 
very high degree of civilisation. In production, commerce, educa- 
tion, and the arts, they are still making rapid progress, and it 
appears to us that it will be a disaster for Europe if the nationality 
and civilisation of such a people are to be merged in the common 
level of the Russian Empire. There can be no doubt that such is 
the intention of the advisers to whom M. Stolypin has, unfortu- 
nately, yielded, and of the reactionary majority in the Duma, which 
last summer passed the décree undermining Finland’s constitutional 
position. 

We have no wish to promote interference in the internal affairs 
of other nations, but some form of understanding now exists between 
this country and the Russian Government, and an unconstitutional 
attack upon the rights of such a people as the Finlanders will, we 
are convinced, tend to alienate such approval as that understanding 
has received among us. We, therefore, respectfully call upon the 
Foreign Secretary to make representations to this effect to the 
Russian Government. 

And we desire, further, to protest most earnestly against the 
announced intention of our own Government to establish a patrol, 
under the command of British officers, along a trade route in 
Central Persia. We hold that, in the first place, such action would 
constitute an infringement of the independence of Persia, which 


this country pledged itself by the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 


August, 1907, to assure for ever; and, in the second place, that it 
would afford to Russia a sufficient pretext for the continuance of 
her persistent aggression in Northern Persia by the maintenance 
there of bodies of Russian troops in certain strategic positions. In 
this matter, as well as in the discouragement of the proposed 
Persian Loan, we deplore the apparent subservience of our Foreign 
Office to a Russian policy which, we feel assured, will prove detri- 
mental, not only to this country’s material interests, but to her 
honorable prestige throughout the Mohammedan world and our 
Eastern Empire.—Yours, &c., 
Gro. N. BaRNEs, 
Epwarp G. BrownkE, 
G. Lowers DIckINson, 
G. P. Goocu, 


G. W. Kircuen, D.D., 
ARTHUR PONSONBY, 

C. P. Scorr, 

Rost. SPENCE WATSON. 
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A TIPPERARY ,FOLK-SONG. 


*‘ What brought you into my room, 
To my room, to my room? 
What brought you into my room? ’”’ 
Says the Mistress unto Dan. 
**T came here to court your daughter, ma’am, 
Sure, I thought it no great harum, ma’am.”’ 
**O Dan, my dear, you’re welcome here! ”’ 
**T thank you, ma’am,’’ says Dan. 


** How came you to know my daughter, 

My daughter, my daughter? 

How came you to know my daughter? ”’ 
Says the Mistress unto Dan. 

‘* Going to the well for water, ma’am, 

To raise the can I taught her, ma’am.”’ 

“*O Dan, my dear, you’re welcome here! ”’ 
**T thank you, ma’am,”’ says Dan. 


This couple they got married, 
Got married, got married, 
This couple they got married, 
Miss Eleezabeth and Dan; 
And she lived with her father and 
Her mother and her charmer! 
And they went for ever after by 
The name of ‘‘ Thank you, ma’am.”’ 


[This folk-song is sung to a simple air which empha- 
sises the division into lines as here printed, with a 
peculiarly quaint effect in the last stanza. I have heard 
neither words nor air outside Co. Tipperary.] 


Tuomas MacDonacu. 
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Che orld of Pooks. 


THe ‘‘ Narion” Orrice, Tourspay NiGHr. 
Tne following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“‘ A History of the English Church in the Nineteenth Century.” 
By F. Warre Cornish. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each.) 





** Persia and Turkey in Revolt.” By David Fraser. (Black 
wood. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century.” Part I. 
1801-1820. By Professor William Smart. (Macmillan. 21s. net.) 


“Sea Wolves of the Mediterranean.” 
Hamilton Curry. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 
“The Life of Oliver Goldsmith.” By F. Frankfort Moore. 


By Commander E. 


(Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“ Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon.”’ By Charlotte Lady 
Blennerhassett. (Allen. 15s. net.) 

“George II. and His Ministers.”” By Reginald Lucas. (Hum- 
phreys. 10s. net.) 


** Notes of a Life.”” By John Stuart Blackie. 
Stodart Walker. (Blackwood. 6s. net.) 

*“ Noble Dames and Notable Men of the Georgian Era.” By 
John Fyvie. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Oxford Book of Ballads.” Chosen and edited by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. (Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Christ Myth.” By Arthur Drews. 
Delisle Burns. (Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“The Centenary Biographical Edition of Thackeray.” 
Elder. Vols. I. and II. 6s. net each.) 

‘** None Other Gods.”’ By Robert Hugh Benson. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Edited by A. 


Translated by C. 
(Smith, 


‘‘La Princesse de Lamballe.”” Par Raoul Arnaud. (Paris: 
Perrin. 5 fr.) 
“* Marie-Claire.”” Roman. Par Marguerite Audoux. (Paris: 
Fasquelle. 3 fr. 50.) 
x * ¥ 


Last week we noticed a few of the volumes of essays 
which have been added to the world of books during the 
present season. In turning from essays to anthologies, one 
grievance at least is removed. 
are but 
large 


For if contemporary essayists 
a small band, the makers of anthologies form a 
army. It may be that this is a busy age, and that, 
rather than forego all reading of the classics, many people 
are willing to accept selections made by those whom they 
can trust, or it may be that the little volumes in their 
charming bindings and neat print are found to be handy 
presents. But, whatever the explanation, there is no doubt 
that the public are ready to buy anthologies, and that 
publishers are producing them in great numbers. The 
present season has established a record in the number of 
anthologies, as well as in the total of books 
published. 


number 


* * * 

Tue first half of the nineteenth century was the golden 
age of “ Keepsakes’’ and “Elegant Extracts.”’ but when 
Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury’’ appeared in 1861, it was, 
like the English Liturgy, “incomparable,”’ for the good 
reason that the general reader knew of no work of similar 
scope with which to compare it. We have changed all that. 
and, though the “ Golden Treasury ”’ still holds its pride of 
place, there are several collections which can enter into 
comparison with Palgrave’s work without discredit. Notable 
among them is ‘‘ The Oxford Book of English Verse,”’ chosen 
and edited by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. Lovers of ballad 
literature will rejoice to see that “Q”’—he has not altogether 
abandoned the old signature—has done for English ballads 
what he had previously done with so much success for 
English lyric poetry. His “ Oxford Book of Ballads’’ aims 
at bringing together “the best ballads ont of the whole 
national stock,’”’ and contains one hundred and seventy-six 
of those direct popular poems, which Herder so well 
described as “ Voices of the People.”’ 

% * 

Tue standard work upon the ballad is the late Professor 
Child’s “English and Scottish Popular Ballads.” It con- 
tains every extant version of every known ballad, together 
with an immense mass of notes and illustrations, drawn 
from Child’s extraordinary knowledge of literature and folk- 
lore. A book on so comprehensive a plan is only for the 
specialist, and in compiling a popular anthology Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch was faced with the problem of deciding upon 
which text to use. He has solved it, as did Scott and 
William Allingham before him, not by adhering to any 
one version, but by choosing from each what was best, 
according to his judgment and feeling, occasionally even 
employing “the ticklish license’’ of rewriting a faulty 
stanza, or supplying a missing one. This, as he reminds 
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us, demands “a turn for such things,’’ but that is a quality 
with which every reader of “ The Oxford Book of Ballads” 
will be ready to credit its editor. In plan, choice, and 
arrangement, the volume is a delightful addition to the 
Oxford anthologies. 

# * * 

An anthology by Mr. E. V. Lucas is, we are glad to say, 
an annual event. This year he gives us “The Second 
Post,’’ a supplement and companion to his former anthology 
of letters, ‘‘ The Gentlest Art.’’ It is as rich in good things 
as its predecessor, ranging from Pliny the Younger to 
Lieutenant-Commander Sakuma Tsutomu, of the Japanese 
Navy, and from Sydney Smith to Canon Ainger. The best 
sections of the book are those entitled “ Whimsicalities ” 
and * Laconics.’’ The former contains a delicious letter— 
unfortunately too long to quote—from a despondent wine 
merchant to a clergyman. In the latter there is a letter 
from a lady to her nephew, accompanying some of his 
favorite cherries, “ preserved in brandy, so that they may 
keep.’’ He politely thanks her, not so much for the cherries 
themselves, “as for the spirit in which they are sent.” 
Among the unpublished letters is one in which Master 
George Wells, after an operation, informs Master Frank 
Wells of his duty. It is: “ Dear Frank,—I hope you will 
not think me selfish, but I am in such great pain that ] 
think you ought to get me a small present.—Your loving 
George.’’ Mr. Lucas is a wise anthologist, who brings forth 
out of his treasure things new and old. We hope that he 
will choose a third batch of correspondence for our enjoy- 
ment. 

¥ ¥ . 

Mr. Tuomas Seccomser is better known as a literary 
essayist and historian than as an anthologist. He now 
comes forward in collaboration with Mr. Harold Spencer 
Scott as editor of a series of anthologies which will bear 
the general title, “In Praise of Oxford.’”’ The first volume, 
already published by Messrs. Constable, treats of Oxford 
history and topography; the second, which will be on 
Oxford society, life, and manners, is already in type, and 
Mr. Seccombe’s preface gives us a hint of several others 
eager to be born. The first thing that will strike readers 
of the present section is its astonishing completeness. 
There is scarcely a poet or a writer of prose in the whole 
field of English literature who has not written something 
in praise of Oxford, and the best of them are here repre- 
sented at their best. To give an idea of the book’s contents 
is impossible. Messrs. Seccombe and Scott seem to have 
read everything, and to have known how to group their 
extracts so that each gains from juxtaposition with its 
neighbors. The result is, as they claim, a book which 
differs from an old-time “ Anthologia Oxoniensis.’’ “It is 
more than a series of copies of Latin or Greek verse. It 
serves automatically as an index to many sources of informa- 
tion; it collects about Oxford many inspired passages of 
prose, and not a few inspired passages of verse. It touches 
lightly upon a great variety of themes.” 

* + + 

Amone other anthologies of the season are two inspired 
by children. Mrs. Thomas Burke’s “The Small People,” 
issued by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, is a collection of poems 
‘““whose theme is the child from the parent’s view,’’ while 
Mrs. P. A. Barnett’s “The Children’s Way,’’ published by 
Messrs. Jarrold, is mainly composed of poems about 
children, but includes some that deal with the relationship 
of grown-up people to their parents. Both volumes are 
tastefully produced. Then there are “The Temple of 
Beauty,’ edited by Mr. Alfred Noyes and published by 
Mr. Melrose; Miss Adeline Cashmore’s “The Mount of 
Vision,” a book of mystic verse, published by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall, and furnished with an introduction by Mrs. 
Meynell; Mr. Alfred Rawlings’s “A Flower Anthology,” 
published by Mr. Lee Warner and.charmingly illustrated 
by the author; Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Melville’s “ Anthology 
of Humorous Verse,’’ published by Messrs Harrap; the 
same editors’ “ The Seasons,” published by Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate; Mrs. M. V. Dent’s “Innocence and Death,” 
published by Messrs. Methuen; Miss Mary Coxhead’s 
“Garden Fancies,’’ published by Messrs. Sidgwick & Jack- 
son; and there are a crowd of others. The lover of 
anthologies has this season a large field from which to 
choose, 
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Redtewvs. 


ACTON ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


Tue verdict of the most learned English historian of recent 
times on the greatest event of Modern History cannot but 
be highly interesting; and the literary world has long 
awaited the publication of this volume. Readers will be 
attracted to it by varied motives; some, from reverence to 
the memory of the author; others, from the inexhaustible 
fascination of the subject; others, again, from a feeling of 
curiosity as to the method of treatment of an almost hack- 
neyed theme. Seekers after the sensational will, of course, 
be disappointed. With ironical courtesy, Lord Acton would 
have warned them off by quoting the well-known lines of 
Wordsworth ; and, indeed, the mere fact that these lectures 
were partly intended as a help to undergraduates preparing 
for the Historical Tripos will sufficiently explain their 
character. In sharp but vivid outline they portray the chief 
events of the years 1789-95, and therefore leave untouched 
the later phases of the great movement. This is unfor- 
tunate; for no one was better equipped than Acton for 
handling the episodes which marked the transformation of 
French democracy into a bureaucratic militarism. He would 
have pointed the moral freshly and suggestively, but with- 
out undue emphasis. 

The first thought which must occur to all students of 
that period in the perusal of these pages is the power of 
the author to throw a new and vivid light on events which 
have been described almost ad nauseam. The well-known 
outlines are here, but they are lit up by surveys and search- 
lights of startling variety. To take the first study, that of 
the thinkers who prepared the way for the Revolution. 
Scarcely any writer, with the exception of Taine, had 
emphasised the importance of Fénelon’s contribution to the 
progressive thought of his era. In these pages he stands 
forth as the most original and courageous of all those who 
protested against the abuses of the French monarchy. To 
quote Lord Acton’s words: “ Fénelon struck it at the zenith, 
and treated Louis XIV. in all his grandeur more severely 
than the disciples of Voltaire treated Louis XV. in all his 
degradation.”” This is finely said. It fitly commemorates 
the courage of the ecclesiastic who had been tutor to the 
sons of the Dauphin, and who became Archbishop of 
Cambrai; and we may grant that if all devoted sons of the 
Church had had his courage, the revolutionary spirit would 
have spared both the monarchy and the Church. Yet we 
may venture to question whether Acton’s predilections did 
not here lead him somewhat to exaggerate the part played 
by Fénelon. His influence had waned before the attack 
became serious at the time of the Encyclopédie; and, apart 
from Talleyrand, Loménie de Brienne, and possibly Sieyés, 
he had few followers of any account. The assault was 
directed on lines far different from those which Fénelon 
foresaw. Nevertheless, it was well to point out that pro- 
gressive thought owed much to that bold and faithful 
churchman. On the other hand, Acton’s treatment of Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, and the Encyclopedists is disappointingly 
slight, until one remembers that the aim of the lecturer is, 
not to present all the facts, but to endow those which he has 
time to present with a new significance. 

In this virtue Acton’s lectures abound. He is at his 
best in portraying and classifying men and ideas. What 
could be better than this subtle verdict on the frequently 
delusive generalisations of Montesquieu: ‘His admirable 
skill in supplying reasons for every positive fact some- 
times confounds the cause which produces with the argu- 
ment that defends.’’ Or, again, this reason for the reliance 
of the earlier Encyclopedists on a reforming monarch: 
“Nothing less than concentrated power could overcome the 
obstacles to such beneficent reforms as they meditated.” On 
the other hand, the closing paragraphs of the chapter en- 
titled “The Heralds of the Revolution” bristle with con- 
troversial statements, such as that Rousseau’s arguments 
tended to universal subversion, and were as fatal to the 
Republic as to the Monarchy ; that the progress of Socialism 
was in no way assisted by them; and that the one thing 
common to Montesquieu, Voltaire, Turgot, Rousseau, and 


_ *“Tectures on the French Revolution.” By the late Lord 
Acton. Edited by J. N. Figgis, Litt.D., and R. V, Laurence, M.A. 
Macmillan, 10s. net, 








Diderot was their disregard for liberty. So sweeping a 
generalisation is highly questionable, unless the author 
meant to use the vague term “liberty” in its distinctively 
modern and English sense. 

The determination of Lord Acton to give his own 
reasoned verdict on the politicians of the Revolution often 
leads to results surprising to those who rely on the instinc- 
tive predilections of Carlyle. Mirabeau appears here (pages 
62, 63), stripped of all the tinsel of rhetoric, as an able but 
thoroughly venal and unscrupulous manipulator of men and 
events. On the other hand, Malouet and Mounier, whom 
Carlyle scornfully depreciated, are seen to be sage and ex- 
perienced counsellors, whom the Democrats would have done 
well to follow. Sieyés bulks too large in the following 
estimate: “Sieyés, the most original of the revolutionary 
statesmen, who, within a fortnight of this, his maiden 
speech, laid low the ancient monarchy of France.’’ Surely 
the work of Sieyés was little more than to formulate clearly 
what the masses and the members were confusedly striving 
to articulate. The man who could incisively propound and 
answer his famous question—“ Qu'est-ce que le Tiers Etat?” 
—naturally had a great vogue among a_phrase-loving 
people; but the originality of the thought of Sieyés is as 
questionable as his faculty for action. In both spheres he 
rose scarcely above mediocrity. It is probable that here, 
as at many points in these lectures, Acton’s desire to redress 
the balance unfairly tilted for or against certain actors in 
the drama, led him to the opposite extreme, and probably 
he would have revised and toned down certain utterances 
which aim too much at giving a fresh connotation to men 
and affairs to bear the stamp of finality. The desire to set 
his students thinking for themselves is often evident in this 
volume ; nowhere, perhaps, more so than in the admirable 
passages at the close of Chapter VI., dealing with the mania 
for political assassination often prevalent under other 
forms of government than those of the revolutionary age. 

But, if so, why (on page 300) did Lord Acton pronounce 
Robespierre “the most hateful character in the forefront of 
history since Machiavelli reduced to a code the wickedness 
of men”? In the previous pages, the Regius Professor had 
revealed the motives which nerved Robespierre to his san- 
guinary quest of the social millennium. He had shown 
that he was not the mere weakling in the hands of stronger 
men that has often been depicted; and he had given due 
emphasis to the strange and almost pathetic passivity with 
which, at the supreme crisis, the fanatic had refused to 
take the most ordinary steps for assuring the survival of 
his tottering faction. Does this bespeak a man utterly un- 
scrupulous and bloodthirsty? Does it not suggest (for no 
one can read aright, and with certainty, the unsolved 
mystery of his last hours) the survival of feelings of ideal- 
ism, perhaps even of mercy? That explanation is not im- 
probable. At any rate, it is a very debatable verdict to 
class Robespierre with the blackest and most hateful villains 
of history. The men consigned to Malebolge surely are 
they who murdered and pillaged for themselves. Robes- 
pierre, after controlling the finances of France, left a private 
fortune of less than twenty guineas in depreciated 
assignats. The misery wrought by his calculating but 
blundering fanaticism is incalculable. But he was a 
fanatic and an honest man. 

If space permitted, the present writer would desire to 
take up the challenging statement, thrown down in Chapter 
XVI., that Pitt was largely responsible for the execution of 
Louis XVI., because he refused, until it was too late, to 
advance the sum of money which was said to be the one thing 
needful for inducing members of the French Convention to 
give a sentence of mercy or of acquittal. The story rests 
on very weak evidence, and is here given somewhat loosely. 
Spain had already offered “hundreds of thousands of 
pounds in opportune bribery’; and this surely would have 
sufficed to alter the verdict of the French Convention, which 
came finally to turn on a very narrow majority. Where, 
then, was there the urgent need of £40,000 from Pitt? And 
was Pitt such a fool as to state to the French agent, Maret. 
(who at that time had no official credentials), that he with- 
held these extra thousands in order to raise in England such 
a storm in favor of monarchy that the Whigs would be 
“submerged”? The Whigs were already in a_ hopeless 
minority. 

In these and a few other passages there are evidences 
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of a hasty judgment. But it is ungenerous to dwell further 
on blemishes in a work of such excellence. The narrative 
is informed by wide and deep learning; and here and there 
it is lit up by flashes of insight which reveal Acton’s wide 
acquaintance with men and affairs. The present writer 
once heard him describe the appearance and conversation 
of Duc Pasquier, the last surviving Minister of Napoleon I. ; 
and here, on page 211, in accounting for the triumph of the 
raw levies led by Dumouriez over the veterans of the Duke 
of Brunswick, the Professor quoted a remark made by 
MacMahon to an officer now high in the German e¢ervice 
that “an army is best when it is composed of soldiers who 
have never smelt gunpowder, of experienced non-commis- 
sioned officers, and of generals with their reputation to 
make.” By touches such as these, the outcome of his un- 
rivalled acquaintance with the leaders in thought and 
action, Acton’s vast learning was vivified and enriched. He 
came near to being the embodiment of history. 





TOLSTOY’S LATER YEARS.* 


Tue second volume of Mr. Maude’s “ Life of Tolstoy’ has 
a closer interest than the first, for it records the personal 
relations of a disciple with his master, and his later critical 
detachment from Tolstoyan doctrine. It exhibits the move- 
ments of Tolstoy’s mind and his literary activities since 
the period of Awakening or Conversion, which set in at the 
end of the ’seventies, and ushered in for him a new way of 
life and a modified, though not vitally changed, artistic 
method. It thus covers the stage of discipleship ; when new 
and old idealistic movements in Tolstoy’s own country, 
and generous and dissatisfied minds all the world over, 
were drawn into the impetuous flight of the great man’s 
genius. Yoked to such a meteor, the head of an English 
Liberal, as, in the broad sense, we take Mr. Maude to be, 
might well grow dizzy, the more so as he was called in to 
contribute to some of the problems in day-by-day living 
which Tolstoy set his friends to solve. Frankly, we shall 
not say that Mr. Maude’s analysis of Tolstoyism, in its 
various experimental developments—the Purleigh Colony, 
the Doukhobor Migration, the rejection of copyright for 
Tolstoy’s didactic books—is always convincing. It is shrewd 
and honest, and always kind; and it sheds some needed 
light on the noble and perilous habit of mind which sometimes 
mistakes the facile sympathy of emotional natures for the 
sturdy moral stuff that makes the truly serviceable convert. 
But we hope we carry Mr. Maude with us when we decline to 
judge Tolstoy by the failure of Tolstoyism, as firmly as 
we should decline to judge Christianity by the failure of 
early Christian communism. Mr. Maude does indeed 
suggest, it may be with truth, that Tolstoy’s anti-scientific 
spirit has done positive evil in the case of young men of 
intellectual promise, like his own son-in-law, who, adopting 
Tolstoy's advice to “live as peasants among the peasantry,”’ 
have buried their talents in obscure toil, and that he 
misconstrued the characters of men like Verigin, the leader 
of the Doukhobors. Nor is it difficult to show the incon- 
sistency of the teacher who censures the establishment of 
private créches for the babies of working mothers as an inter- 
ference with motherhood, and yet has twice proposed a 
moderate Liberal programme as a solution of the Russian 
political problem, and contemplates so large a measure of 
State intervention as the appropriation of all land through 
taxation. In such matters Tolstoy has suffered both from the 
preoccupation of a great man seized of and possessed by a 
truth of human nature, and from an inability to see and criti- 
cise at first-hand the development in Liberal and democratic 
countries of the non-coercive side of popular government. 
Let us grant that this should be said and noted; and yet 
we feel that Mr. Maude gives us a little too much of the 
disillusionment of the open-eyed disciple, not indeed with 
the master, but with his fellow-disciples. The copyright 
experiment; the abandonment of the estates to his wife 
and heirs; the distinction drawn between the books issued 
in the pre-Conversion period (before 1881), which the 
Countess has published at her own risk, and those appearing 
after that date, which are free to the world—and the 
publishers—are all so many marks against Tolstoy as a 
practical thinker. But it is not possible to judge these 
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acts by their immediate effects on the world of “ business.” 
They are, as it were, offerings to the spirit that governed 
Tolstoy’s life, and as such they must be judged. 

Perhaps there is a slightly deeper mark on the score 
of intellectual impatience. Mr. Maude has spared us the 
now familiar lecture on the divine right of the genius to 
make his family uncomfortable. He does not even mention 
Godwin or Shelley or Rousseau. On the other hand, he 
has given us a fairly balanced account of the much-discussed 
relationship between Tolstoy and his wife and children. 
In effect, there was no secret to disclose; nothing which is 
not covered by the candid and clearly truthful declaration 
of the Countess, made public by Tolstoy’s brother-in-law, 
Mr. Behrs. 


“The saying, ‘ Between two fires,’ fails to describe her 
position between her husband’s spiritual sufferings and demands 
on the one side, and the impossibility, with her convictions 
and for the sake of the children, of submitting to those demands 
on the other. On her alone, during a whole decade, was 
his theory tested and amended during its slow growth; and 
the result has been that a tone of contradiction has arisen 
between them, in which mutual reproach makes itself heard. 
That is the only ground on which disagreement has occurred; 
in all other respects they are now (1887), as formerly, a model 
couple. 

“On one occasion she said to me, with tears in her eyes: 
‘It is hard for me now; I have to do everything, whereas 
formerly I was only his assistant. The property and the 
education of the children is all on my hands. And I am blamed 
for attending to them and not going about as a beggar! Do 
you think I would not have followed him, had I not had little 
children? But he has forgotten everything for the sake of his 
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teaching ! 

Many years later, she said to Mr. Maude that the 
beginning and the end of her married life had been happy, 
and the middle part unhappy. Mr. Maude indeed repro- 
duces a painful scene, in which one of Tolstoy's spiritual 
crises coincided with his wife’s confinement, and seemed, 
for a moment, to make him harsh and unkind. With 
this single exception we know of nothing in this or any 
record of Tolstoy’s family life which justifies the judgment 
that this powerful character drew his creed so tight that 
his own human nature was strangled by it. Some, though 
not all, of his sons and daughters followed him in it; 
others rejected it; all, inspired by their mother’s example, 
retained their profound personal affection for him. Mr. 
Maude’s picture is that of an impulsive and extra- 
ordinarily rich personality, drawn now and then into the 
weaknesses of benevolence (such as the habit of universal 
alms-giving and the hapless crusade to the Lyapinsky 
Lodging House), but never into morose self-culture, and con- 
tinually fertilised afresh by active deeds of human service. 
Again and again Tolstoy turned from theory to practice. 
His two years’ residence in the famine-stricken districts, 
like his agricultural work among the peasantry of his own 
estate, and his medical services in the villages round 
Yasnaya Polyana, yielded him the keenest pleasure, and 
was conducted with great skill and energy. Mr. Stadling 
describes his delight in these successes :— 

“He talked and laughed merrily, and his eyes fairly 
beamed with joy. The cause of his delight was soon told. He 
had finally overcome all obstacles and established a children’s 
eating-room. It had cost him many a weary day of struggle 
against difficulties.” 

This is not a better Tolstoy than the man who refused 
to ride his old horse, Délire, lived as a guest in his 
own house, stripped his working-room of ornaments, and 
his dress of everything that distinguished it from 
the peasant’s, nor is it essentially a different man. 
What is, indeed, singular in the evolution of a 
great revolutionary force is that it has remained so naively 
and tenderly human. There were moments when Tolstoy’s 
metaphysics deliberately approached a kind of impossibilism. 
But the interesting point is that its author has never ceased 
to be either a great literary artist or a practical reformer. 
Mr. Maude tells the story of Tolstoy’s delight in his friend 
Gay’s famous picture of Christ before Pilate, mixed with 
the anxious feeling that the drawing of Pilate’s arm 
“seemed wrong somehow.’’ His later judgment was un- 
friendly to his own story of the early Christian community 
(“ Walk in the Light while there is Light’’), in which he 
had made all his heathens bad and all his Christians 
good. Such touches, and the exacting artistry of the short 
stories, most of which belong to the Conversion period, are 
sufficient proof of the essential and continued sanity of his 
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genius, and the fine balance of his powers. Mr. Maude’s 
judgment is that of all serious students of his life. The 
great non-resistant has remained all through his life— 
soon to end amid the mourning of a world which loves 
goodness and truth, even when it neither ensues the 
one nor understands the other—a master of intellec- 
tual combativeness, and at this point, as in his 
essentially modern réle of critic of life, art, and literature, 
Tolstoy, most pertinacious of journalists and pamphleteers, 
clearly separates himself from the more reticent sainthood 
of his favorite St. Francis. In compensation, he has pos- 
sessed and developed, through the last thirty years of his 
life, what the medieval saint necessarily lacked—a high and 
profoundly rational religious conception, fit basis, when 
fairly criticised and developed, for a revival of faith in the 
modern world, and nowhere more aptly illustrated than in 
his own definition of the God to whose will his own has been 
submitted, 

““* There are two Gods’ (he once said to Mr. Maude), and 
went on to explain: 

““* There is the God people generally believe in—a God 
who has to serve them (sometimes in very refined ways, perhaps 
by merely giving them peace of mind). This God does not 
exist. But the God whom people forget—the God whom we all 


have to serve—does exist and is the prime cause of our existence 
and of all that we perceive.’ ” 





AN IRISH ‘ CONCILIATOR.’’* 

Mr. Wittiam O’Brien has written a political manifesto, 
which, no doubt, has an interest of its own; but he must 
not call it history. It is a document of self-revelation and 
self-exposure, an exhaustive record of Mr. O’Brien’s inner 
life as a politician, a portrait of the author by his own 
hand, From Boulogne to Ballycullane, from Constantinople 
to Kilmallock, away again to Florence and back again to 
Westport, we are swept on a welter of emotions, aspirations, 
denunciations, generosities, and malignities. But for a 
record of the events against which this strange and notable 
personality unfolds itself, we must look to a more objective 
pen than Mr. O’Brien’s 

All this is to say, in other words, that Mr. O’Brien 
imposes himself on us even more as a psychological than as 
a political problem. He recalls at every moment Mr. 
Chesterton’s amusing characterisation of Mr. George Moore. 
He is of temperament all compact. And, unhappily alike 
for his style in literature and his success in politics, he 
possesses the temperament of what French critics call the 
excessive man. The reader of this present volume will notice 
that Mr. O’Brien is never surprised, he is always amazed ; 
a disagreeable incident is to him never a mishap, but always 
a tragedy ; a Land Act is not permitted to be merely a good 
Land Act, it must be a glorious eirenicon; a landlord can- 
not grope one doubtful step towards Home Rule but every 
Nationalist hat is to be waved to acclaim him as the savior, 
leader, and dictator of the New Ireland. Two current 
phrases—one, the too bitter gibe of an opponent, the other 
the banter of a colleague—bear witness to this. He is the sort 
of man, said Mr. Balfour of him, who is equally enthusiastic 
in blackening your character to-day and in blackening your 
boots to-morrow. Mr. O’Brien’s classification of the human 
species, said a colleague, is deficient in the finer shades. 
Everybody is, in his lexicon, either a loyal comrade or a 
pestilential humbug. The dominance of such a tempera- 
ment in the Irish political world of the eighties, or at least 
in the journalistic and propagandist part of that world, was 
in many ways unfortunate. It drove out of fashion the old, 
shrewd realism of Ireland, and begot in every village a pro- 
geny of rhetoricians and epithet-mongers. The true mind 
of Ireland despises rhetoric. It would rather approach 
public business in the spirit of Mr. Bernard Shaw than in 
that of Mr. William O’Brien ; and to that deep instinct is 
due the contempt which, almost universally, colors present 
hostility to the latter. 

The historical portion of the book may be at once dis- 
missed. It is not history, but a sort of premature self- 
canonisation. It gives a fascinating picture of an apostle 
of peace, always noble and nearly always right. Let us cite 
a test-case. Was Mr. O’Brien wrong when, on his release 
from Galway Jail in the summer of 1891, he took sides 
against Parnell? ‘“ The course we took was one in which I, 
with many misgivings, subordinated my own judgment to 





Mr. Dillon’s. . . .” This shifting, or rather shirking, 
of a supreme responsibility, is not attractive, and, un- 
happily, it is not isolated. The whole story of past events 
repeats the unpleasant impression. Mr. O’Brien, no doubt, 
means well; but we fear that before he can induce the world 
at large to join in his appreciation of himself, he will find 
it necessary to destroy all the files of all the Irish newspapers 
of the past twenty-five years. 

But we leave Mr. O’Brien’s history, and turn to his 
programme. His first proposition is that the Land Act of 
1909 wrecked the settlement of 1903. It seems enough to 
remind him of Lord MacDonnell’s weighty and definite de- 
claration to the contrary. His second is that Home Rule 
can come only as the result of a Conference. Recent events 
have buried the Conference method in politics for good, and 
sent us back to the sanity of battle. The third vague notion 
is that only through the landlords can Ireland be saved. To 
a country in which democracy is becoming more and more con- 
scious of itself with every passing day this is an idle message, 
Landlordism lost its opportunity. On the other hand, Mr. 
O’Brien gives us not one glimpse or gleam of a programme 
of reconstruction, social or economic. In recent con- 
troversies he condemned the Budget of Mr. George, not 
merely as unjust to Ireland, but as Socialistic. For Mr. 
Devlin, who by his labors on behalf of the industrial workers 
has wrought a miraculous transformation in Belfast, he has 
nothing but gibes, sneers, and personal bitterness. All 
this breeds in one’s mind a troublesome suspicion. Is not 
this Middle Party, which Mr. O’Brien is endeavoring to 
form, in reality a mere Rich Men’s Party, buttressed with 
agrarian conservatism? Is there any question of taxation 
for social purposes upon which it will not take the high- 
Tory view? Mr. O’Brien does not seem to perceive that, in 
arranging the terms of land purchase, there is an acute 
economic conflict between landlord and tenant, between 
seller and buyer. Is he equally blind to the other antagon- 
isms of our society? Does he believe that he can compel 
two and two to make not four but five by resolution of his 
All-for-Ireland League? That seems to be the drift of his 
mind. If it is, whatever temporary success he may obtain 
by the magic of his personality—and we do not think highly 
of his electoral prospects—he will find in the end that, 
while a rhetorician may daub over the seams and cracks of 
an unseaworthy ship of state so as to mislead the casual 
eye, it is only the realist that can re-fit her for the struggle 
with our modern tides and winds. 





AN ANTHOLOGY OF ITALIAN VERSE.* 


An anthology of Italian verse chosen by a writer of 
taste like Mr. Lucas and printed in the delightful Oxford 
fashion could not fail to be charming. Yet Mr. Lucas 
deserves a certain amount of censure. This book, like the 
Oxford book of French verse, also chosen by Mr. Lucas, seems 
somewhat thin when compared with the Oxford book of 
English verse, that monument of research and scholarship. 
For Mr. Lucas has simply taken some two hundred poems 
from Carducci’s wonderful Primavera della Poesia Italiana 
and added about a hundred and fifty more from Eugenia 
Levi’s two famous volumes, and made no direct acknowledg- 
ment of the fact. Mr. Lucas has collected an anthology 
from anthologies; he has made no sufficient explorations 
into the unknown and joyous byways of Italian popular 
song; he has given us a pretty book for a Christmas present, 
but nothing quite worthy of the traditions of Oxford. 

It seems a pity, too, to give us Ariosto’s labored canzoni 
in place of some delightful extract from the Orlando. The 
book could well stand enlargement, and a few extracts from 
their long works would be far more representative of Ariosto, 
Tasso, Pulci, and even Dante than their short lyrics. 
And personal taste will regret a hundred inclusions and a 
hundred omissions. Where is Poliziano’s lovely ‘La 
brunettina mia”? Where the splendid old “Ecco il re 
forte’’?? We cannot expect Mr. Lucas to think as we do, 
and the selection on the whole is a very fair one. But Mr. 
Lucas had one great opportunity, his book one great advan- 
tage over Carducci’s anthology. That was the inclusion of 
poems by Carducci himself. He has included no less 
than two of the unfortunate attempts at elegiacs, and he has 
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omitted the “ Ruit hora.” It is like having an anthology of 
English verse without the Ode to the Nightingale. And for 
a last complaint, why the capital letters at the beginning 
of every line? It is no longer usual to print Italian poems 
in this way. 

But when all is said, we have here in most charming form 
all our old favorites, and many new ones, and we lovers of 
Italian literature in England are glad enough for any sign 
that there are a few Englishmen left who can read this 
fairest of languages. The decline of the study of Italian, 
the most classical of modern literatures, has been a blow to 
the humanities: fifty years ago no gentleman was an accom- 
plished gentleman who had not some Italian: and German is 
a meagre and ugly substitute. We would suggest that Mr. 
Lucas could do a real service to the cause we love, since 
Italian verse is by no means easy to read. Let him trans- 
late the anthology into prose and give it us in the Oxford 
Translation series. A clever classical scholar can learn to 
read easy Italian after a week’s work, and such a transla- 
tion would surely be an encouragement to many who would 
tire of perpetual Dante and of the inevitable Promessi Sposi. 

It is true, of course, that many English readers will find 
Italian poetry disappointing, with its perfection of form 
and style, its rhetoric and its conventionality of epithet. 
Alfieri, to take an obvious example, claimed to write “ versi 
pensati,”’ yet he “inundates” his “ breast with bitter tears ” 
in Petrarch’s room, and his 


“Tu che eterno, onnipotente, immenso 
siedi sovran d’ogni creata cosa,” 


is not a wonderful or illuminating method of addressing the 
De ity. 

Italian poetry is a direct continuation of the Latin ; 
there is no poetry so entirely impersonal and so generalised, 
unless it be the Persian. The most essentially Italian of 
Italian poets was Petrarch, not Dante. It was Petrarch who 
started that great tradition of dignified and thoughtful verse, 
patriotic or contemplative, which wearies us in minor writers 
such as Alfieri, Foscolo, and Monti, and reaches sublimity 
in Leopardi and Carducci. No less genuinely Italian is that 
gay and joyous spirit, sane, not in the least mystical, but 
bright as a Tuscan sky, that inspires Boccaccio, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, Politian, and a hundred other sweet singers. We 
remember Folgore with his pleasant vision of a “ little moun- 
tain, covered with lovely trees, with thirty villas and a dozen 
castles all set round a little city, with its fountain in its 
midst, and down its happy streets 


“* Aranci, cedri, datteri, e lumie 
e tutte l’altre frutte savorose,” 


and, wonder of wonders and happiness above all hepe 





“Le genti vi sian tutte amorose!” 


It is ever so in Italian poetry—no mystical vision, but 
either the “ grand” convention or else the picture with every 
detail clear, almost catalogued. The influence of art on 
poetry is often apparent: and no literature is so rich in good 
poems on pictures. 

It is rare in Italian to find that to which we are so used 
in great English poetry, mystery, surprise, subtlety and 
emotion. Dante has all these qualities, and that is why 
centuries of Italians damned him as vulgar. And here and 
there the restless elemental spirit breaks through. It illu- 
mines that wondrous song of St. Francis : 


“Laudatu si’, mi signore, per sor acque, 
la quale é molto utile e humile e pretiosa e casta.”’ 


it fires the grave and stately Carducci to the passion of “ Ruit 
hora ’”’: 
“O desiata verde solitudine 
lungi al rumor degli unomini 
qui due con noi divini amici vengono, 
vino ed amore, O Lidia.” 


and many of the old Lauds have this strange fire, and 
Jacopone’s hymn of divine love glows with it. But some 
think that the greatest lyric poem in Italian was that 
written by an unknown maker of ballads when he left his 
lady for the wars in France five hundred years ago. 


“ Dove il sotterreremo? In Santa Maria del fiore. 
Di che lo coprirremo? Di rose e di viole.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN IMPULSE IN MODERN LIFE.* 


Tuesr are two books dealing with one of the most en- 
grossing and perplexing of contemporary problems, both of 
them written by ministers of the Christian Church, both of 
them distinguished by a fine intellectual sincerity, a whole- 
some moderation of judgment, and sufficient knowledge. Dr. 
Cunningham has, indeed, as all the world knows, more than 
what may be adequately described as a sufficient know- 
ledge, for he is one of the great living masters in the field 
of economic history. He is here, therefore, dealing with a 
subject which, on its economic side, he has made peculiarly 
his own, and Mr. Muir frequently refers to his work, and 
acknowledges a liberal indebtedness to it. On the religious 
side of the question, the two writers may be supposed to 
speak with an equal authority. Yet their conclusions as to 
the right relation of organised Christianity to the social life 
of man, as so largely determined by economic corditions, are 
almost diametrically opposed. Even where those conclusions 
may occasionally approach one another in something like 
verbal agreement, they are still curiously contrasted in 
spirit. 

Of Dr. Cunningham’s discussion of the economic factors 
in the life of society, of his account of their modification by 
and effect upon social growth, it is superfluous to speak 
with praise. He treats of them not as mere instruments 
of production and consumption, but as functions of the 
social life destined to secure the healthy and health-giving 
balance of its total sum of forces. Nothing could be more 
just or more discriminating than his assessment of the 
values contributed by the capitalist, the manufacturer, the 
landholder, to this end. None the less, his treatment 
leaves a curious sense of unreality. It is cold, formal, 
lifeless; or, rather, the life of society which it portrays 
has no breathing-room, so closely is it invested by the 
pressure of industrial fatality. And this feeling, which has 
haunted us throughout the book, becomes accentuated as 
we come, towards the end, upon Dr. Cunningham’s concep- 
tion of the right relation of the Christian Church towards 
the industrial order. Here we are not merely disappointed, 
we are confused. No exception can be taken to Dr. 
Cunningham’s contention that the primary appeal of 
Christianity—indeed, its only direct appeal—is to the indi- 
vidual soul, that the direct aim of Christian teaching is 
the formation of Christian character. But can character 
exist except in action and in growingly corporate action? 
Can the Christian character, even in its variously imperfect 
stages of formation, refrain from a corporate attempt to 
deal with those very conditions which determine its forma- 
tion? Is Christianity merely a teaching addressed to 
individuals, and not also the practical corporate effect of 
that teaching? Dr. Cunningham very justly observes that 
“social problems must be viewed, not only from the side 
of society and the forces which it can bring to bear, but 
also from the side of individuals and the initiative which 
they possess.”” On his own showing, the Christian Church 
ought to be just the sum of those individuals who have 
already yielded, in the various measure of their power, to 
the inspiration of Christian teaching, who are responding, as 
sincerely as each can, to the compelling attraction of the 
life of Christ, who have thereby gained, in various degrees, 
a moral initiative of defined spirit and character. They 
are individual] in a far higher and fuller degree than the 
creatures and slaves of mere self-will, and it is exactly in 
virtue of this higher individuality, acquired through devo- 
tion to the highest Human Person, that they form already 
a communion of spirits, a Church. Is it conceivable that 
this Church—which ex hypothesi is a collection of individuals 
possessing the highest degree of initiative, and fused 
together in a white heat of enthusiasm by an accumulated 
initiative, which, if it is of various intensity in each, has 
at least in all the same general character and purpose— 
will not seek to penetrate society and its forces with its 
ideals? It is, of course, true that those ideals will, as they 
seek to realise themselves in practice, be less homogeneous 
than they at first appeared. Yet where there is not some 
general agreement, or growing approach to agreement, 
between the members of the Christian community as to the 
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social modifications which, in virtue of their Christianity, 
they are compelled to desire, it may be taken for granted 
that the Church has grown ineffective, that it is passing 
through a stage of spiritual decline. The danger to which 
Dr. Cunningham refers, of over-reliance upon State regula- 
tion, may be at the moment a very real one. But it is a 
danger which is most likely to be countered by a further 
penetration of the State by the collective initiative which 
a living Church would be most likely to supply, by a further 
Christianisation of the State. If the State threatens to 
become a tyranny, it is because the Church either does not 
seek to influence it or is too divided and too worldly to 
influence it effectually. 

Some of Dr. Cunningham’s dicta seem to us peculiarly 
lopsided. ‘Ordinary social morality,’’ he says, “is con- 
cerned with external acts; it cannot pretend to give positive 
guidance as to what ought to be done on every occasion, 
and so it lays down rules as to what should not be done.” 
Social morality is prohibitive in its action. Nothing can 
be more true. But therein it seems to have a curiously 
close resemblance to certain forms and stages of religious 
morality, which, primitive though they be, we still think it 
important to retain in the more developed stages of religion. 
The Ten Commandments are prohibitive, and are so because 
at the religious epoch at which they were formulated re- 
ligious morality was social morality. And if, in the further 
development of the religious life, the distinction between 
religious morality, with its appeal to the individual soul 
and its aim of forming life and character by holding an 
ideal before it, and social morality, with its prohibitive 
methods and its legal sanctions, becomes increasingly 
manifest, it does not mean that there is any absolute 
division between the two. On the contrary, as individual 
character grows, it expresses itself in new social prohibi- 
tions, which, when they have done their work of levelling up 
the human mass to a general social habit, provoke, by their 
further insufficiency, a new development of character and 
initiative. Social prohibition thus plays its necessary part 
both in the formation of the lower levels of character and in 
the development of its higher levels. 

Mr. Muir seems to us to come nearer to the facts as 
the modern conscience must face them. He has nothing 
like the abundant scholarship of Dr. Cunningham, nor is 
he, perhaps, so distinguished by a serene academic wisdom. 
But, without any sacrifice of sanity or balance, he is always 
sympathetic. His book is a history of the evolution of the 
laborer through the various stages which he names slave, 
serf, servant, employee. But it is in the last chapter on 
the Christian ideal that the chief interest of the book 
centres. And it is here that the contrast of attitude be- 
tween him and Dr. Cunningham becomes most apparent. 
He sees in the new mood of social expectation which domi- 
nates the life of the masses in modern Europe the confused, 
it may be, yet quite definite, working of a religious impulse. 
He recognises how much more religious this mood often is 
than many of the current expressions of Christianity within 
the Churches ; how, too, it may be an unconscious prepara- 
tion for a fuller and more perfect manifestation of the real 
and permanent witness of Christianity. He does not shut 
his eyes to the manifest weaknesses of concrete Christianity, 
of the actual Churches of the moment, as an apostolic 
witness to the world of the ideal Christianity. Who can 
deny the truth of the following judgment, or fail to recog- 
nise the disastrous consequences for the prospects of 
Christianity of its truth? “Even yet caste is nowhere 
more powerful than in the Church of Christ. Nowhere is 
money mightier, and it seldom happens that inconvenient 
questions are asked as to how the money was made. It is 
enough that it be there, to ensure respect and influence. 
Nor is there anywhere more of that patronage of the poor 
which is quite as hateful as truckling to the rich. As for 
the results of all this, there is overwhelming testimony to 
the alienation of the working classes from the Churches.” 
And perhaps no better riposte to Dr. Cunningham’s depre- 
ciation of the réle of the State is possible than this state- 
ment of Mr. Muir’s, which we could wish were truer in 
fact than it unquestionably is in idea. “The State is no 
longer thought of as a magnified policeman, but as an 
ordinance of God, and this is the national recognition of 
religion which meanwhile is most required.’’ 


ALONGSHORE SKETCHES.* 

Ix “Alongshore’’ Mr. Stephen Reynolds has written a 
very good book. Good books are rare: they come, not by 
planning, but by the propitious circumstance of favoring 
wind and weather. In “A Poor Man’s House” Mr. 
Reynolds described how he took possession of the promised 
land of ‘‘ Undertown,” the fishermen’s quarters in Seacombe, 
and how life appeared when seen through the eyes of Uncle 
Jake, of Mam Widger, and the brothers Tony and John. 
It was an inspiriting book, full of bracing sea-wind, 
but the author had not quite settled down to full 
enjoyment of the life, and it was part of his plan 
to debate the subject of class differences and show that 
middle-class generalisations on the poor are mostly wide 
of the mark. Now, we are suffered to forget the pretences 
to superior virtue of the rich and their exploitation of the 
poor man’s necessities, and, artistically, it is a great gain 
that all argument should have faded out of the picture. 
We are face to face with the thing itself, which we see 
solely in relation to men’s daily practice against the back- 
ground of sea and sky. By a happy instinct, and perhaps a 
little by luck, the twenty-six sketches which compose the 
book blend as nicely as the flowers in a cottage-woman’s 
posy, the sea-scapes and weather-pieces showing off the 
character-sketches and life-stories to admiration. It is so 
natural in style that the reader has the sensation of breath- 
ing in the shore atmosphere and of taking pot-luck along with 
the characters. The naturalness of the writing, of course, 
comes from an intimate enjoyment of the flavor of the 
original and a very keen eye for detail. 

Let us take the sketch “Flotsam and Jetsam” as an 
example of the author’s skill in handling his material. 
Old Benjie steals off with the narrator to Landlock Bay 
to see if ‘‘summat’’ has not washed in after a south-easterly 
gale, leaving the loungers on the seawall to wonder where 
the two men are off to. And as the boat nears the tall, red 
cliffs, in Benjie’s memories and local lore we hear the 
human story of the landscape. Every word the veteran 
says is pregnant with the philosophy of proof, sharp with 
native humor, and spiced with the malicious charity of 
experience. The perverse doings of men, the multiple 
moods of the sea, the glimpse of old feats and bygone 
tragedies, mingle in Benjie’s talk with prescience of the 
message sea and shore have for his eye, and are touched 
with the magic of a crafty memory. As the author cleverly 
puts it, ‘memory has a way, sometimes, of shining through 
old men’s faces ; of making them a lamp by means of which 
the past throws a glamor over the present.’’ And in “ Flot- 
sam and Jetsam” old Benjie’s living chronicles color the 
prose of fact with the romance of feeling. The ability to seize 
the spiritual essence of the material fact is shown in such a 
sketch as “Old Boats,’’ where every word carries its just 
weight of sentiment. Others may prefer the free-and-easy 
realism of “They There Kids,’’ or the sketch of a longshore 
baby, ““Semaphore.’””’ We quote from the former a passage 
that is characteristic of the author’s impressionistic 
method. A fisherman has been threatening to beat the 
Kids for messing up his boat, but he winds up :— 

““* Might as well talk to Bladhole Rock as to they there 
kids. They got the advantage o’ee. Thee casn’t treat *’em 
cruel. They be but chil’ern.’ 

“That’s it. They have an advantage over us which, 
whether knowingly or not (I believe they have an inkling), they 
use to the full. 

‘We are but little children weak, 
Not born to any high estate!’ 

They as good as say: ‘ You can’t hae the heart to wallop us, 

*cause you’m so much bigger’n us be: you could beat our 

brains out easy, like you’m always telling. An’ tisn’t no 

good thinking we’m going to pay for what us breaks, ’cause us 
an’t got ’nuff ’ap’nys for to do it wiv. ‘Sides, if you was to 
hurt us, you’d hae to have a shindy wi’ our father, an’ you 
an’t got no call for that. He an’t done ’ee no harm; you an’t 
got nort against he. My father’d ’at thee into a jelly, if he 
was to start on ’ee. You wouldn’t like for to see ’en beat 
your chil’ern, n’eet your dog nuther. No, you wouldn’t—not 
come to it. Us be going to play see-saw wi’ your little punt 
d’reckly your back’s turned—’fore ’tis, if you like. Git ’ome 
wi’ thee talk *bout stove in! Us have played in boats ever 
since us can mind, an’ us an’t never see’d one stove in. Come 
- - kids, let’s go’n squat down ’longside this stupid ol’ 
Mes. 3s 
“Down they come to the Front in a chattering swarm, 
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With 46 Illustrations. 

“No English history of events in Persia be- 
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for much that is said here could not be safely 
said there; and, further, Professor Browne, who 
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such a situation—when the future of an ancient 
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more regular than any shoals of fish, most like a flock of birds 
collecting for migration; tousled, joyous, and turbulent; boys 
on the look-out for a chance of getting to sea; small girls in 
charge of little ones; little ones dragging babies. We try to 
get rid of them tactfully. ‘Git home,’ we say, ‘an’ tell 
thee mother to wash thee face!’ The kids look, taking our 
measure, but they don’t go. They mean to get down to the 
beach, they and their babies, and bundles, and perambulators, 
and go-carts, and slices of bread-and-butter, and penny bottles 
of raspberry champagne. . . . Then, if we should go ‘ in 
across up over’ for a drink before the thirsty work of the 
day begins, or if we should put early to sea, leaving boats 
ashore, the kids have their chance. In one boat will be a baby 
playing with pebbles, each of which will have to be picked 
out separately by hand. Along the stern-seats of another, 
‘which may happen to overhang the water, ready shoved down 
for a ‘ fright,’ a row of laughing girls will be seated, splash- 
ing their naked legs in the sea, splashing the boat as well with 
water as with sand. See-saw is played by rocking a boat from 
side to side on its keel. Boys will be rowing on land to the 
great destruction of paddle-blades; or they will be using 
feather-weight sculls to recover from the sea their toy ships 
and the boats’ ways that they have chucked into the water; 

or else they will be pushing and straining to shove off the 
lightest of the punts. Should they succeed, that boat will 
earn no money for a few hours. Paint and varnish is scratched 
with hob-nailed boots, sails sat upon, gear trampled over. 
Rowlocks, lines, footing-sticks, all sorts of things are scattered 
about. What a festival it is! The kids don’t care; and, 
indeed, why should they? Long before they came into the 
world the boats were on the beach. They found them there, 
a resource to be made use of, a means of amusement waiting 
for them; just as they found the sea and the land, daylight 
to play in, and darkness to sleep away. Boats which they 
neither made nor bought are to them simply so much material 
for enterprise, like goldfields, or fisheries, or untilled soil to 
men. And if they do damage. Do not we grown-up 
children trample down something beautiful and valuable with 
every step forward in our own belauded enterprises? ”’ 


We have quoted one of the most ordinary pages in the 
book to show that the author’s strength lies in keeping 
close to the fact. Like the old Dutch masters, Mr. Reynolds 
does not need to idealise his scene to disclose its spiritual 
aspect. The feeling of the richness of human life that pulses 
n “ Alongshore” is due not a little to the composite material 
woven into the strands drawn from the common life of 
the little community. The admirable sketches, ‘Two 
Fishers Abroad,” and “ A Herring Haul in a French Steam- 
Drifter,’’ prove that the author’s artistic instinct can work 
as unerringly on the other side of the Channel as on this. 
The description of Boulogne Harbor and of life on the 
“Marie-Marthe’’ preserves the French atmosphere and 
manner of putting things to perfection. 

It is not for nothing that Mr. Reynolds has dedicated 
his volume to Samuel Wooley, and that the finest touches in 
his narrative are reported verbatim from the mouths of his 
friends Benjie and Jim. The twin curses of “ schooling ”’ 
and anemic book-English do not affect the expressive Saxon 
of these Seacombe fisher-folk. ‘‘ Alongshore’’ is one of the 
few modern books that is free from class feeling, and yet 
it gives a true picture of a class. Luckily for Mr. Reynolds 
and for his healthy optimism, the background of the infinite 
sea, its recurrent moods, and dramatic surprises, are the 
permanent element in his picture. Human nature can be 
mean everywhere, but pettiness and vice, when they face 
the sea, are so reduced in the scale of importance as scarcely 
to annoy us. The snatches of night-talk on board the 
herring-drifters seem delightful, because the wind bears off 
the words, and the sea hypnotises us while waiting for the 
haul. The author has struck and worked a lucky vein in 
the Devon valley that is closed in by the Seacombe cliffs ; 
this alongshore life has waited till now for its chronicler, 
and our author is the only man who has gauged the rich 
human interest undercropping its unobtrusive exterior. The 
only touch of self-consciousness we note in the volume is 
contained in the Dedication, and the only sketch that is 
out of keeping with the rest is “A Legend,’’ which is nice 
in feeling, but is written in the stock “ poetical ”’ style. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Tue size of Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard’s “ John 
Brown: A Biography Fifty Years After” (Constable, 21s. 
net) will certainly frighten away many readers, at any 
rate on this side of the Atlantic. It is a bulky volume 
of more than seven hundred large and closely printed pages, 
and this, it must be admitted, is too large a scale for the 








biography of the hero of Harper’s Ferry. Mr. Villard has 
spared no labor to make his record complete. Original 
documents, contemporary letters, and living witnesses have 
all been laid under contribution, and the reader may be 
confident that nothing which can throw the slightest light 
upon John Brown’s career has been neglected. A great deal 
of fresh material has been utilised, and Mr. Villard has 
been able to give the first accurate account of the Pottawa- 
tomie murders. It is now certain that the plan of 
attacking the pro-slavery settlers in Kansas was conceived 
by Brown, and that the settlers were killed without being 
given an opportunity to defend themselves. Mr. Villard 
also shows how useless the massacre was, even from Brown’s 
own standpoint. It provoked reprisals, and almost brought 
Kansas into a state of anarchy. Further, “climate and 
soil fought in Kansas on the side of the Free State men,” 
because “the familiar slave crops never could have been 
raised in Kansas with its bleak winters,”’ and had it not 
been for Brown’s action, Kansas would, in all probability, 
have become a Free State at an earlier period. On the 
question of Brown’s insanity, Mr. Villard agrees with 
Governor Wise, and points in support to the letters written 
by Brown when in jail, after his conviction and sentence. 
“No lunatic ever penned such high-minded and such con- 
sistent epistles.’ Mr. Villard’s general verdict is that 
Brown’s own country, “ while admitting his mistakes with- 
out undue palliation or excuse, will forever acknowledge the 
divine that was in him, by the side of what was human and 
faulty, blind and wrong. It will cherish the memory of the 
prisoner of 1859, as at once a sacred, a solemn, and an 
inspiring heritage.’’ The present volume leaves no aspect 
of its subject unexplored, and must remain the definitive 
biography of John Brown. 
x “ * 


Tue third volume of the late Professor Pfleiderer’s great 
work on “Primitive Christianity’ (Williams & Norgate, 
10s. 6d. net), has just been published. The translator is 
the Rev W. Montgomery, B.D., who has translated the two 
preceding volumes, and whose translation of the present 
volume maintains the high standard of its predecessors. 
The first two volumes deal with St. Paul, the Pauline 
Theology, and the Synoptic Gospels. The present volume 
opens with a description and discussion of the leading 
characteristics of Jewish Hellenism. It was impossible for 
Judaism, in spite of its exclusive tendencies, to escape the 
all-pervading influence of Greek culture, and most of the 
Jewish communities settled outside the borders of Palestine 
were more deeply permeated by Greek ideas than they were 
themselves aware of. All this is made clear by Pfleiderer in 
his chapters on the Essenes, the Book of Wisdom, and 
the work of Philo. The second part of this volume 
contains an interesting account of the religion of Mithra, 
a religion which was at one time by far the most formidable 
rival of Christianity, and which spread its roots far and 
wide into almast every province of the Roman Empire. 
Another formidable adversary of the primitive Christian 
faith consisted in the attempt of the Greek mind to trans- 
form Christian belief into a higher kind of knowledge. In 
the attempt, the historical elements in Christianity were 
practically exploded, the early facts of the Christian 
religion were transformed into mere ideas, and knowledge 
was substituted for the mysteries and incomprehensibilities 
of faith. All this is set forth in Pfleiderer’s chapters on 
Gnosticism and Gnostic schools. It was natural that the early 
Christians should want tc know a great deal more about 
the origins of the faith than is contained in the scanty 
records of the Canonical writings. In order to satisfy 
this want quite a large crop of Apocryphal Acts and Gospels 
sprang up, professing to.give fuller information as to the 
life of the Lord and his apostles. .On the character of this 
apocryphal literature Professor Pfleiderer has much that is 
illuminating to say. The final chapters of this volume 
are concerned with the Doctrinal and Hortatory writings 
of the primitive church. In Pfleiderer’s view, neither the 
Epistle to the Ephesians nor the Epistle to the Colossians is 
a work of St. Paul. Both of them are Church Homilies 
of a later date, designed to emphasise the unity of the 
universal church as against the centrifugal tendencies of 
Gnosticism. He also refuses to consider the Pastoral 


epistles as Pauline. They are polemical writings of a 
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later date, directed against false teachers, and clothed by 
tradition with the mantle of the great apostle. The recent 
drift of scholarship has been in the direction of ascribing 
all the Pauline letters of the New Testament to St. Paul. 
But Pfleiderer’s objections contain a heavy weight of argu- 
ment within them, and cannot be dismissed offhand. Of 
Pfleiderer’s volumes as a whole it must be said that they 
are easy to read, and full of suggestiveness. It is to be 
hoped that they will secure a warm welcome from the 
English public. 
* * x 

Mr. Bernarp Capss’s “ Historical Vignettes ’’ (Unwin, 
7s. 6d. net) are a number of imaginative sketches con- 
cerned, for the most part, with dramatic episodes in the 
lives of famous historical personages. This method of deal- 
ing with the past puts the artist and the historian to a 
severe test. Pater’s “Imaginary Portraits’’ is the best 
example of it in English, as Marcel Schwob’s “ Vies 
Imaginaires” is in French. Mr. Capes is neither a Pater 
nor a Schwob, but he is a practised novelist, and he is 
fairly successful in the difficult task of suggesting the 
historical background before which his characters move. He 
ranges over a wide field, and includes French, Spanish, and 
Italian as well as English themes. One of the best of the 
vignettes is that describing the last hours of Fouquier- 
Tinville, the infamous Public Prosecutor of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. The man’s emotions when confronted by 
the fate to which he had sent so many others, and his 
discovery from the scaffold of the old rag-sorter to whom he 
had shown a kindness, are skilfully represented. The legend 
of Lady Godiva is also well told, and in “Captain 
Macartney ’’ Mr. Capes turns a dramatic situation to advan- 
tage. The sketches, which were first published in “ Truth ”’ 
and the “ English Review,’’ are worth reprinting. They ere 
fresh and readable, and they help us to realise the humzn 
passions that form the only permanent factor in history. 

* * * 


Few modern writers of travel-books have given us a more 
entertaining record than that contained within Mr. Aflalo’s 
“An Idler in the Near East’’ (Milne, 10s. 6d. net). Mr. 
Aflalo has covered a good deal of ground. He was in Con- 
stantinople both before and after the deposition of Abdul 
Hamid. From Constantinople he voyaged to Jaffa, and from 
Jaffa made the tour of the Holy Land, visiting Jerusalem, 
Damascus, and so forthe He went—mainly for the bass 
fishing, we gather—to the Sea of Marmora and the Gulf of 
Ismidt, studied the life and resources of Asia Minor in 
Deirmenderé and Derinjé, and travelled more or less com- 
fortably along the Black Sea to Batoum, and uncomfortably 
to Tiflis and back, ending up with Salonika, where he found 
food for reflection in contemplating the villa where Abdul 
is interned. High-spirited is the best word we can apply to 
the narrative, but, lest this should be misunderstood, we 
would add that throughout there runs a sub-current of 
deeper thought and feeling. In Constantinople he found 
much to criticise, including both its new “ democratic spirit ”’ 
and its old dirt, the ways of its money-changers and the 
matter of its food; but he sees the good in the Turkish 
nature, and acknowledges the charm of the city. There are 
touches in his description of the Holy Land that reveal a 
vision not less sensitive and penetrating than the sense of 
sport or of humor. To the diary of days and weeks spent 
in fishing he abandons himself with whole-hearted enjoy- 
ment; but his sporting enthusiasm is put rigorously aside 
when he reviews, in the spirit of a true student of ethnology, 
the mingled races of the Caucasus. Where he is severe, he 
is not unkindly ; a sane good humor is his forte; and when 
he laughs, he laughs not more at the people he sojourned 
with, not more at the American and German tourists he 
encountered, than at himself. In this connection one may 
add that the book is studded with good stories of adventure 
and misadventure, nor will his admirers in the field of sport 
and natural history be disappointed at the fare he provides 
in text and illustrations. The latter, indeed, are through- 
out fine achievements in photography. 

* - 


In the introduction to “Service and Sport in the 
Sudan ” (Lane, 12s. 6d. net.), Major D. C. Comyn describes 
his pages as “the outcome of odd notes, letters, and so on, 
strung together for the purpose of describing life as a 
bimbashi,’’ or Major in the Egyptian Army, and making 








no pretence to literary style. It is a fair description of a 
chatty and agreeable book, which, though treating of a 
country that has been written about to an excessive degree, 
will be useful to officers who contemplate entering the 
Egyptian Army, or to sportsmen who think of visiting the 
Sudan. To the former Major Comyn gives many useful 
hints. He is particularly strong on the necessity of learning 
the language, and expresses the conviction that, “as 
nowadays there is no dearth of candidates for service in 
the wild parts of the Empire,” those applying for it should 
‘have passed some low standard in the language of the 
people among whom they serve; have acquired a slight 
knowledge of the geography, conditions, and customs of the 
country to which they are going; and be able to show that 
they have acquired at least the rudiments of some useful 
subject,’’ such as anthropology or zoology. Major Comyn 
has a high opinion of the Arab irregular soldiers. He 
describes the Sudanese regulars as unreliable, and points 
out that many of their grievances are due to ignorance of 
their language and customs on the part of the English 
officers sent out to lead them. The Egyptian officer is, in 
Major Comyn’s view, “far more the backbone of that army 
than is the N.C.O. that of ours,’’ though he is not altogether 
free from such faults as taking bribes, and robbing those 
beneath him. Intending officers in the Egyptian Army 
could not do better than read Major Comyn’s book, and act 
on the advice he gives. 
* + + 

In his latest production on “Tariff Reform and the Work- 
ing Man” (Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. 6d.), Dr. T. J. Macnamara 
reduces to book form the substance of many forcible speeches. 
Apart from his statistical tables, which are all vitally rele- 
vant, he even preserves the speech form rather than the 
literary form. The colloquial interjection, the ironical ex- 
clamation, the humorous aside—all play their part. And if 
it is given to few to handle these weapons on the platform 
with the careless felicity of “fighting Mac,”’ there are few 
speakers who may not profit by the instinctive judgment 
with which he puts exactly the most telling fact, the decisive 
quotation, the right answer. The clinching facts about un- 
employment at home and abroad ; the figures of food prices, 
hours of work, wages, clothing prices, foreign trade, 
pauperism ; the “ howlers”’ of the other side; the construc- 
tive policy of the Free Trade Party as regards Labor Ex- 
changes, Unemployment Insurance, and Small Holdings—all 
are set forth with precision and point. In Dr. Mac- 
namara’s data we have found no inaccuracy, unless it 
be in one. understatement of his case. The excess in price 
of bread in New York in 1909 over the English price 
was much more than he indicates on p. 46 as regards 
1907: his figures probably stand for flour prices. In his 
Appendix of Answers to Questions, again, the point as to the 
non-comparability of German and British statistics of un- 
employment might be more clearly brought out by noting 
that the German figures, as given in the Statistiches Jahrbuch 
fiir das deutsche Reich, usually include no returns from the 
trades which suffer most from unemployment in Germany as 
in England, namely, those of building and shipbuilding; 
whereas the British percentage is largely swelled by the re- 
turns from those two trades. As Dr. Macnamara notes else- 
where, the German building trade was brought nearly to a 
standstill in 1908. There are, in fact, very few important 
facts that he misses. His book is, on the whole, the best 
compact vade mecum that the Free Trade speaker could wish, 
rich as the cause is in effective compilations of fact and 
argument. 

* * 

“STORIES OF THE SpanisH Artists,”’ by Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell and Luis Carrefio (Chatto & Windus, 
7s. 6d. net), is the latest volume of a series that aims 
at popularising the study of art history. Luis Morales, 
the austere painter of devotional subjects in the sixteenth 
century, is the first painter to be dealt with; the last is 
Goya, although a concluding chapter is devoted to 
Cean Bermudez, the famous historian of Spanish art. In 
the body of the book occur such well-known painters as 
El Greco, Velasquez, Ribera, Zurbaran, and Murillo; while 
from those whose work is not so well known in this country, 
the authors have selected Sanchez Coello, Luis de Vargas, 
Luis Tristan, Francisco de Herrera, Velasquez’s first 


master, Francisco Pacheco, the ponderous historian and 
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critic of art, who was both master and father-in-law to 
Velasquez, and Alonso Cano. The stories, chiefly culled 
from the record of Palomino, the Vasari of Spain, are good 
reading, particularly those of the scoundrelly Ribera, the 
unfortunate Alonso Cano, and El Greco. Although Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell is among the most eminent 
critics of Spanish art, purely critical questions are left 
severely alone. Even such an attribution as that of the 
National Gallery “Admiral Pulido Pareja” to Velasquez, 
so hotly contested by Beruete, is passed as if no doubt of 
its authenticity had ever arisen. Mr. Edward Hutton con- 
tributes an introduction to the volume, dealing with the 
characteristics of Spanish national art, and there are 
some excellent reproductions of pictures both in color and 
monochrome. 
& ~ * 


A Great deal of research has gone to the making of 
Dr. G. Walter Steeves’s “ Francis Bacon: A Sketch of His 
Life, Works, and Literary Friends; Chiefly from a Biblio- 
graphical Point of View’’ (Methuen, 6s. net). Dr. Steeves 
begins by a summary of the facts of Bacon’s life, which 
occupies fifty pages, and then proceeds to an annotated 
classification of the works, illustrated by a large number 
of facsimiles of their title-pages. Dr. Steeves wisely avoids 
entering upon the controversy as to the Baconian author- 
ship of Shakespeare’s plays, and his notes on Bacon’s 
acknowledged works will prove most useful to students. 
There is an interesting chapter on “Bacon’s Literary 
Friends,” in which it is shown that such men as Tobie 
Mathew, Lancelot Andrews, Ben Jonson, Sir Thomas 
Bodley, and George Herbert were taken into Bacon’s con- 
fidence regarding the production of his works, and played 
some part in his literary advancement. Dr. Steeves’s book 
is the fullest existing bibliographical guide to Bacon’s works, 
and deserves to be warmly commended. 


* * * 


Dr. H. Drinxwater’s “ Lecture on Mendelism’’ (Dent, 
2s. 6d. net) was given as one of a series of Science Lectures 
for the People, and is published at the request of some 
of those who heard it. It is a clear and simple account 
of the main principles of Mendelism, and shows the value 
of their application to practical life, in particular to agri- 
culture. Dr. Drinkwater goes beyond his subject when, in 
the last sentence of the lecture, he dogmatically states 
that “the net results to this nation” of free education, 
free meals, and free clothing “will, in the long run, be 
detrimental.’”” We have noticed a bad misprint in the 
diagram on page 6. 
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Abroad, the Portuguese situation seems to be improving. 
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(even after the imposition of new taxes) is now officially 
announced. The German Government has been economising 
a little. Its naval estimates are less than a million higher, 
and the deficit will be much less than last year’s. But the 
most exciting event in the foreign market is the rumor of a 
Russian Government loan. In spite of many denials, I have 
always felt that it must come soon. The St. Petersburg 
bureaucracy is hopelessly impecunious. Its soldiers, even, 
are often in arrears of pay. Strange that such a govern- 
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THe Lonpon GENERAL OMNIBUS. 

Perhaps the most interesting and encouraging financial 
event of the week in the Stock markets has been the an- 
nouncement that the London General Omnibus is in a 
position to pay off the accumulated arrears of its preference 
stock. In the old days the ordinary stood well above 200, 
and paid regularly 104 per cent. dividends. After 1900, it 
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was the increased competition of the Tubes, and the greater 
comfort, celerity, and convenience of the Underground after 
its electrification. Then there was the direct and increasing 
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’buses off some of the most profitable routes. The final 
blow was given by the introduction of motor-’buses. The 
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by the competition of new motor-’bus companies. The first 
motor-’buses were costly and noisy. The police constantly 
intervened, and repairs proved very heavy. In some cases 
the cheaper and more profitable horse ’bus has been revived, 
and many unprofitable routes have been abandoned. The 
result is that, in spite of a continued decline in gross 
revenue, there has been a very large increase of net profits. 
Interest on the preference shares has been in arrears since 
June, 1907. Early this year the ordinary stock was only 
17. It has now recovered to about 53. 
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London : SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 




















Catalogue No. 374 (December, 1910) Now Ready. 
Coutaining many New and Attractive Lines in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, Remainder & Discount Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the Chair of English Language ond 
Literature. 

CONDITIONS of appointment are obtainable from the Agent- 
General tor Victor.:a, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, 
W.C., with whom applications should be lodged before 
3lst March, 1911. 

SALARY £900 per annum. 





| DUTIES commence lst March, 1912. 





EDCBASTON HICH SCHOOL FOR CIRLS (Ltd.), 


HAGLEY ROAD, BiRMINGHAM. 

Head Mistress ... Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin), Girton 
College. Cambridge Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos. 
Private Omnibus Daily from Moseley 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. <6, Hagley Road (next door to the School.) 
House Mistress ... Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses,&c., can be obiained from the secretary, Mk. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 
109, Colmore Row, Birmingham 

















A Literary and Artistic Annual 








THE ODD : 570 


3rd YEAR 
VOLUME © 
Contributions by the foremost Authors 


and Artists of the day. 


One hundred pages of literary matter and 


illustrations ; 12 pictures in colour. 


Worth Half-a-crown Sold for One Shilling 








At ALL BooKsELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS 


Published to aid the funds of The 


National Book Trade Provident Society. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE,  AMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith's work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 








CO-EDUCATION. 
SiIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
FOUNDED 1808. 
80 Boys. 65 GIRLS. Ages 11-18 years. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Headmaster. 














STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


Head Master—WitFrep Sessions, B.Sc. 
The School has doubled its numbers during the last few years. 
Fees: 60-70 guineas per annum. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 





Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 








TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmiagham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines. Thorough Education with individual care 

and character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely 

country with bracing air. Good train service on main line. Escorts 
provided. 


Principal MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 
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EDUCATIONAL. 








DEAL, 


BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 





A 
PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal; Miss Hovey, B.A. 
A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 
and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 


with long sea-frontage, sunny and braving. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Preparatory School 


SCHOOLS in ENCLAND or ABROAD for BOYS and CIRLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON. having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOVLS and TULOR3 in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid parentsin their selection by sending (free of charge) 
prospectuses and fu!l particulars of reliable and highly recommended 
establishments. When writing pease state the age of pupil, the 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fee- to be ; aid. 


and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
lelephone—5053 Central. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). — 
Country School for Giris. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea’ level. 





Principal, Miss H. T. NEILp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), | 


assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madamo Osterberyg). 
Prospectus on application. Re-opens September 23rd. 





ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876) 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (Special 
Subject for 1910-11, * Architecture’). Essay Class (subject for 1910-11, 
“Nineteenth Century Poets ”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, 
Science, ete. 

The Classes under the direction of an Honorary C. mmittee of Ladies are 
conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who 
work in direct communication with ‘heir students. Preparation for 
examinations. Fees from 12s. per term, Write for Prospectus to Secretary, 
St. George's Classes, Edinburgh. 




















OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fircproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION, 


Thackeray Hotel—* Thackeray, London.” 
Kingsley Hotel—"' Bookeraft, London.” 


Teleyraphic Addresses 











LONDON, 
WILU's TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc. 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road ' Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. _ Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West CliffGdns. From 30/- week. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 
DARTMOOR-YELVERTON. 

THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sera. 












































DROITWICH. 

WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). _Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 

TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
ence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 

GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE ResipEnTIAL Mansion. Faoing Sea. 10/- per day. 











‘GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 




















ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
c LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 


COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Compton.”” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. _ 








LLANDUDNO. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 
Promenade. Premier position. Apply W. L. Thomas. 
LLANELLY 


KVELAND HOTEL. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 
'\ NV EICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


} oo Weaver. 





OVA Grounds 9 acres. 





KNOTSFORD. Supr.Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


fablishrr Estab. 1853. H. Challand 














SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. 


OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry. Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture 





PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. _W. H. Miles 
SOUTHPORT. 


ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St.,Hot Luncheons, Af’noonTeas. Tel.647. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 








LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. __ Mrs. T._ Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Cl. Temp., Tel. 212. 











Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette.”’) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 

“*F.C.G.’s'"’ Cartoons of the Week. 
AnUnique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 

ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 


Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


























NOTICE. 


Tur Nation is published weekly Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Homer, 263. pen ANNUM. Foreren, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Taz Nation 
Pusuisnine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones : —Business : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 


Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 
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‘NEW BOOKS & NEW PRINTS 


NEW RICCARDI PRESS VOLUME : The Scholar Gipsy and 
Malory’s Le Morte Darthur | T}, yrsis — 


The text of Caxton, in modernised spelling. Reprinted - MATTHEW ARNOLD. With 10 Water-colours 
in the Riccardi Type, designed by Herbert P. Horne. by W. RUSSELL FLINT, reproduced by the Medici 
With 48 Water-colours by W. RUSSELL FLINT. In Process. 4to, Buckram gilt, 12s. 6d. net; parchment 
4 volumes, 10} by 73 in., sold only in sets. 500 copies. gilt, £1 1s. net. Also 100 copies on Japanese vellum, 


Michalet boards, £10 10s. net the set; limp vellum, t ll “Morris” end 
£12 12s. net the set. Also 10 copies on vellum, bound a ys oe en 


a an eS Pg Feed > _ b —— ready ; > | Illustrated Prospectus post free on request. 
a ney cone een ‘Plates worth framing alongside originals that a shrewd 
Please write for the Illustrated Prospectus. ota acquires after careful choosing at the best of our water- 
“The noble simplicity of the type and page. The illustrations | colour exhibitions. They can stand without fear and without 


are of a soft and delicate beauty, their colour is admirable.” | reproach in any tournament of colour-printing the world over.’ 
—Atheneum. ! —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Norwich: A Social Study 


By C. B. HAWKINS. With Introductory Note by the DEAN OF NORWICH. 
With Illustrations, sq. er. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
Please write for the Special Prospectus. 


‘Mr. Hawkins has given us a very careful and unprejudiced analysis of the economic and social condition of Norwich. He has 
pa... on a small scale for Norwich what Edward Booth did for London Mr. Hawkins’s very lucid and able Ay. 
— Westminster Gazette. 


QUATTRO-CENTENARY OF VASARI’S BIRTH, 1911. 


French Lyrics : bape , 
Edited by aa SAINTSBURY. A New Edition, The Life of Giorgio Vasari 


with Water-colour Illustrations by A. GERARDIN. A Study of the Later Renaissance in Italy. By R. W 
Extra crown 8vo, with 8 Plates, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. CARDEN, A.R.I.B.A. With 29 Plates, demy 8vo 


Large paper edition, with 12 Plates, parchment gilt, 16s. net. Please write for the Prospectus. 
15s. net. Special Prospectus post free 


“The beautiful volume before us will prove a delectation Pewter and the Amateur 


indeed.”’—Daily Chronicle. e ll t 
. olector 
The Closet of Sir Kenelm By E. J. GALE. With 43 Plates, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


° ‘A pleasantly written handbook. His advice is _ practical 
Digby, Kt., Opened ont suggestive. The na is finely illustrated.’’—Nation. 
Edited, with Biographical and Critical Introd uction, by A Flower Anthology 


ANNE MACDONELL. With Photogravure Portrait Selected and Illustrated with 12 Water-colours by 


after Vandyke. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; parchment gilt, ALFRED RAWLINGS. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

A Fane pel ata te rare, and by no means uninviting net ; parchment gilt, 7s. 6d. net ; yapp Persian, 

collection of time-honoured recipes (first published, 1669), by the 10s. 6d. net, also in other speeial bindings. 
great diplomatist, naval commander, controversialist and scientist. Illustrated Prospectus post free. 











‘* Until science has gone much further in the transference of colour by imitative process,” says the Burlington Magazine for 
September about one of the latest MEDICI PRINTS, ‘NO MORE SATISFACTORY COPY IS LIKELY TO BE 
OBTAINABLE ON PAPER BY MECHANICAL MEANS. . . . It must be remembered that The Medici Society’s 
least satisfactory reproductions are steps towards improvement painfully taken in almost impossible fields.” 
What The Society has hitherto attempted on behalf of the connoisseur of moderate means it now aspires to do for the 
widest possible circle of Art Lovers by the issue of The 


Popular Medici Prints 


A series of smaller prints (average colour-surface, 12 by 9 in., mounted to 17 by 14 in.), reproduced by the Medici Process. 
In tinted overmount, with gold line, each ; in best gilt mount, 7s. 6d. each. Postage extra. 
The Prints may be hd FRAMED in various suitable styles from 8s. 6d. each. 


FIRST TWELVE PICTURES, NOW READY: 


BELLINI (Gian): Doge Leonardo Loredano. P.M.P. IX. LEBRUN (VIGEE-): The Boy in Red. 
BRONZINO : Venus and Cupid. P.M.P. XI. MILLAIS (Sir J. E.): A Souvenir of Velasquez. 
FRAGONARD: The Fair-haired Boy. P.M.P. X. MILLET (J. F.): The Gleaners. 
FRANCIA: The Entombment. P.M.P. VII. MORLAND (H.): The Laundry Maid. 
GAINSBOROUGH : The Parish Clerk. P.M.P. II. MORONI: The Tailor. 
GREUZE : A Girl with a Dove. P.M.P. XII. ROMNEY : Perdita. 

Please send a postcard for the Illustrated List, giving full particulars. 


New Medici Prints 


Price s. 4d. Plate No. 
DURER: Virgin and Child (Vienna) -. - 20 0 French VI. LIOTARD: The —_ ye Girl (Dresden) ... 
English XI GAINSBOROUGH: areneans Dupont German y pee Cupid and His Arrow (Dresden) ... 
Sir E. Vincent) 17 6 French I TTIER: Madame Sophie de France AV ereniiioe) 
0 
oO 


English VIII. CAE: The me... gel Deven- English xiv. REYNOLD DS: Age of Innocence (N 

re (Althorp) 25 Italian XXVII. TITIAN : Pa se of a Man (Sir Nock Lane’s 
Ital. XXXV. GIORGIONE® Judith (S. Petersburg Di 20 n.) 2 
N.P.S. V. LELY: Oliver Cromwell (Sidney 5 tol Coll.) 12 6 Spanish I. VELASQUEZ. Inf. Margarita Teresa (Vienna) 20 0 


*,* Please write for Mr. Lee Warner's Illustrated List of New Books. The Medici Society’s Prospectus, containing 
160 Miniature Reproductions of the Medici Prints, post free, 6d. stamps. Summary Lists post free. 


« PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 38, Albemarle Street, W. 
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